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All The World’s A Stage 


(And Most Of Us Are Stagehands) 


W E ARE, at least, until the moment we drop our 
first manuscript in the mailbox. With that act 
we step onstage, toss the gauntlet to the professional 
writers and try to get into the act. 


But what is to blame if we don’t? Probably nol 
lack of talent. Bookstores and newsstands are cram- 
med with writing that is merely workmanlike, while 
many a talented but undisciplined writer, like the 
ham actor, “all alone beweeps his outcast state.” 
The difference between writing failure and success 
is usually this: The failure is rigid and isolated in 
his attitude. He resents and resists criticism, and 
uses his aloofness as a shield for his sensitive pride. 
The selling writer, on the other hand is flexible, 
adaptable, realistic. He welcomes constructive 
criticism. 

If you are an aspiring but unestablished writer, 
don’t overlook your most obvious need at this point 

the help of a complete professional literary service 
to evaluate and market your manuscripts. We are just such a service. As 
writers, editors, agents, and publishers, we have seen, day by day and year by 
year, that the only meaningful success comes through understanding what you 
are doing wrong and correcting it. When you fail, you fail because of unsolved 
problems, not through Unkind Fate! 





That is why, when you submit your manuscripts to us for sale, we ask you 
to enclose a letter about yourself, your interests and ambitions, so we can 
custom-fit our help to your specific needs. Anything you submit in salable 
shape goes to market promptly, and we represent your interests in New York 
and Hollywood as well as abroad through our affiliated agencies in London, 
Paris and Melbourne. If your work has problems, we isolate these and work 
closely with you on their correction. 

Typical sales we’ve made for writers who came to us through these ads 
include: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, A. S. BARNES, ACE BOOKS, PERENNIAL PRESS, ZON- 
DERVAN, A. A. WYN, ARCADIA HOUSE, THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., DODD MEAD, 
CONDE NAST, JUPITER BOOKS, etc., plus play and television sales, book club 
sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, and magazine sales to dozens of 
general interest, sports, women’s adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and technical 
publications. 











So we think it makes good sense to submit your manuscripts to us for our 

friendly and realistic help. We are always pleased to answer any questions 
you have, even if you are not a client or ours. 
Our fees are reasonable: Straight 10% commission for established writers. For 
newcomers, $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words there- 
after; $10.00 for teleplays and $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover 
all costs of the reading, evaluation and marketing. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 EAST 10TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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“Easy Does It Not” 
Dear Editor: 


Having read your magazine with pleasure 
and interest for over ten years, it is with antici- 
pation that I take up each new issue. You can 
therefore imagine my delight when I tore off 
the cover of the February issue and noticed that 
I was to be treated to “our greatest article in 
forty years.” 

Taking just enough time to go to the ice-box 
and break out a can of beer, I settled in my 
favorite chair with my favorite magazine with 
high hopes. 

It so happens that I am not acquainted with 
Mr. Harris, but by the time I got to the place 
where Life had sent him a thousand bucks, in 
advance, I figured, “this guy has what it takes 
and an aspiring writer like myself will do well to 
heed the Harris word.” - 

By the time he collected his second G from 
Life, there was no question in my mind that here 
was a lad who had the key to this writing racket. 
Then what happens? Mr. Harris’ story is rejected 
and what does he do? Why he yells sour grapes 
at the top of his lungs, pans Mr. Brinkley, even 
says the guy can’t write, but does mention the 
fact that Mr. Brinkley may earn half a million 
bucks through his efforts. 

Honest Injun, I read Part II of the article 
over three times. As near as I could grope out, 
he was saying that he wrote as he pleased and it 
was up to the reader to “learn” to read his stuff. 

“I write. Let the reader learn to read.” This 
statement Mr. Harris repeats a number of times. 
Yet one gathers from his article that he has 










Letter-Perfect MSS. 
the first time... 





WITH 


EATON’S 





First step in winning editors— present a neat, 
professional-looking manuscript. If you have 
a way with words, Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
Paper has a way with typewriters! No retyp- 
ing necessary, with erasable Corrasable. 
Errors disappear with just the flick of a 
pencil eraser. No smudge or rough erasure 
marks—Corrasable erases without a trace. 

Have your stationer show you—or send 
10¢ for a generous sample—enough for 
5,000 words of literary inspiration. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 











enjoyed a certain amount of success in the field t | 
of story telling. Now something is decidedly off- EATON PAPER CORPORATION | 
beat. I just can’t imagine his telling an editor, Dept. AC-63—Pittsfield, Massachusetts | 
Now this here little story of mine is a perfect | Here's my dime. Please send mea 20-sheet sample | 
piece of craftsmanship, but your readers will | of CorrSsable Bond 
have to learn to read it, It is all there, but the | - | 
reader will have to dig it out—sort of a do-it- | Name | 
yourself deal.” | Street | 
The guy must have something on the ball. | 
My interest in writing (or in learning to write) | City State | 
is for the simple purpose of producing a salable | J 
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BEGINNERS OR PROFESSIONALS 
LOCATION — ANYWHERE 


Dear Writer: I cannot guarantee to sell 
your material. To do so would be dis- 


honest. I can promise you the same 
help that has started so many other 
writers on the road to success during the 
past twenty years. Your manuscript will 
be read by me personally with sales in 
mind. If it needs revision I'll help you 
revise it, and if I feel you should put it 
aside Ill tell you so frankly, giving 
general and specific suggestions for your 
future work. My fees for this service 
are: $1.00 per 1000 words to 25,000, 
fifty cents per 1000 words thereafter. 
Minimum fee $5.00. The fee and return 
postage should accompany your manu- 
script. Cordially. 


Jack Morris 


67 W. 71 St., New York 23, N. Y. 








HARLAN ROSS 


EXPERIENCED BROADWAY PLAY DOCTOR 
offers the following services to playwriters 


1. PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM—if you can 
take it. 


2. To the PLay WITH PROMISE—sugges- 
tions to rewrite to strengthen charac- 
terizations, dialogue, sets, costumes, 
etc. 

3. Help in getting good plays to the 
proper sources for possible production. 

FEES: 
For each full length play........ $25.00 
For each one act play.......... 


Fees must accompany script 


HARLAN ROSS 


168 S.E. Ist St. Room 1107 Miamj, Fila. 


Phone: MOhawk 7-1585 














bit of merchandise. I have no message, no burn. | 


ing mission in life, no bill of goods to sell the 
public. My ambition in writing is to make some 
money. In order to do that I shall have to write 
something somebody wants to read. 

Mark Harris is no doubt a nice sort of a fellow, 
but I’d bet all the tea in China that 999 out of 
1,000 Wrrrer’s Dicest readers would like to be 
able to write well enough to have written “Don’t 
Go Near the Water.” 

WILLIAM H. FOSTER 
626 S. Randolph St. 
Macomb, IIl. 


Dear Editor: 


It’s all right with me if Mark Harris wants to 
write an article like “Easy Does It Not,” but 
what I am concerned with is your judgement 
in publishing it and in billing it as your “greatest 
article in 40 years.” 

The piece is filled with absurdities and an 
incredible conceit. Like the crowning one which 
closed it: , 

“We want to tell the jokes we want to tell, 
and we can tell them only to people with ears to 
listen, people who will bring to the evening 
talents to challenge our own, who will work as 
hard to read as we work to write.” 

Curr OwsLey 
1406 N. Edison St. 
Arlington 5, Va. 


Dear Editor: 


If “Easy Does It Not” is your greatest article 
in forty years, I’m glad I’ve missed so many of 
the lesser ones! 

Probably my ears are not tuned right, either, 
but I see this article as nothing but a bitter 
diatribe by a guy who didn’t get published 
against the author who did and a mag that 
disappointed him (though he admittedly made 
$2,000 on the deal anyway). 

Please, WD, don’t forget that most of us 
readers are just ordinary, busy people with 
ordinary ears. Those who are “literary” can find 
their level, but those who are “ordinary” must 
be catered to. They also subscribe, you know. 

Juui WuHite 
R. D. 1, Box 10 
Lakewood, N. J. 


e No sour graper, Mark Harris is a long time, 
big time, successful pro. His books include “The 
Southpaw,” Bang the Drum Slowly,” “A Ticket 
for Seamstitch” and “Jacob’s Room.” 

Alfred Knopf are his publishers. 

Harris is not against clarity or readability. 
Rather he deplores easy readability, only when 
it becomes a vehicle for shallow writing. He 
recommends to the author of great talent that in 
choosing art or money he tag the former ; that 
when svelte, readable writing brings in larg¢ 
sums of money and contributes no honesty to the 


culture of the country, the artist has humiliated | 


himself and his fellows.—Ed. 
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IMAGINE MAKING 
$5,000 A YEAR WRITING 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 
made. You can learn writing just as you learn 
plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. 


medicine, or fashion 
designing or cooking. 
There’s no mystery. Your 
next door neighbor, un- 
known to you, may be 
depositing publisher’s 
checks regularly. If she 
is, the chances are 100 to 
1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more oppor- 
tunities in the writing 
field today than ever 
before . . . if you know 
literary techniques, mar- 
kets and the devices of 
professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you 
probably have enough 
talent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to tailor 
your material to the re- 
quirements of editors and 
publishers. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING has trained hundreds of young 


writers to be successful. 


for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents works closely with our 
students in actually marketing salable material 
on a 10% commission basis. 


We can do the same 






















THE NY S BONUS 
EXPLODES! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 
"The greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to would-be writers. It is 
priceless . . . In these first few 
chapters of your book alone, there is 
such a wealth of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the 
entire course. Helen M. Plante, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

"You not only know where you 

are going but have worn the trail 

smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 
THE NYS BONUS— 
AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 

The great new 150,000 

word book Writing... 


For Sales and Recogni- 
tion. 







Send me, at no obligation 
FOR A_ WELL-PAYING 
Sample Material. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 294, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


You Can Earn While You Learn 


Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 


when the author was 
only half through the 
course). 

2. Over 700 sales to 
leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan 
(we started selling for 
her before she was 
finished with the 
course). 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
Saturday Evening 
Post, two books—and 
a major book club 
choice—all for one 
NYS graduate. 


These are examples: 
NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing mar- 
kets including the top 
magazines and book pub- 
lishers. 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING 
CAREER” 


Send today for our free, 
descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and sample 
of NYS material, all of 
which will show you in 
detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique 
and effective. 


our FREE booklet WRITING 
‘AREER; Aptitude Test; and 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This uiry is confiden 
No lesman will call) 
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Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full time or spare-time) 


MEN AND WOMEN EARN 
BIG MONEY AND BYLINES 


er You hear only of 

the writers of best 
’ sellers but there 
» are thousands of 
men and women 
who make regu- 
lar incomes and 
get recognition 
in many other 
types of writing. 
Newspaper cor- 
responding, ad- 
vertisement writ- 
ing, photojournalism, filler writing, trade jour- 
nal feature writing and business news desk 
representation in your area, columns, syndica- 
tion, men’s magazines, outdoor publications, 
and other types of fact-writing opportunities 
abound everywhere. Let NON-FICTION 
PRESS train you quickly and surely. Write 
today for free 3,000 word folder, plus other 


information. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 16, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 















SALES 10 BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper’s. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What’s your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Sticneme 








Dear Editor: 


I’ve read countless helpful, interesting articles 
in the WriTER’s Dicest over the years. But the 
Harris piece seems only to be restatement of 
every honest writer’s prayer for top-pay, yet non- 
commercial, markets. Strangely, Mr. Harris has 
only lately discovered the first sad truth one en- 
counters when writing for a living: Money or 
Art, seldom both. 

LIFE is a mass-appeal market, And highly suc- 
cessful. They give their readers what their 
readers want. In their editorial judgment, the 
readers, most of them anyway, probably would 
not care for “A Ticket for a Seamstitch.” 

Somehow, Mr. Harris overlooked an old car- 
toon which could so beautifully have pointed up 
his slightly bitter theme: 

Two editors are laboring over paste-ups of a 
suspiciously .iFE-like magazine. . . . One asks 
the other: “Should we refer to our subscribers 
as readers?” 

The communicational bridge must. be built 
by the writer—if he wants a big audience. 

Nancy DEKKING 
195 Glenwood Ave. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 


Have just received my February copy and am 
writing to say how much I enjoyed Mark. Harris’ 
article. 

I have had a sneaking suspicion these past 
few months that perhaps WriTER’s DicEst is get- 
ting more and more down to serving its funda- 
mental purpose—that of serving Writers rather 
than editors, altho they are important to each 
which a character in the year 1860 said, “Don’t 
other. 

Homer HaTHAWAY 
1620 Maple 
Everett, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 


My preference has always been for small 
shapely ears and I am not sure I want to see 
what happens if I untape them but as Pandora— 

Kay TurRNER 
Santa Ana Canyon 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


So after two rounds with the Mark Harris bit 
I turned to the big breasted blond in the bikini, 
leered, and asked sadly: “Do you dig this crazy 
banana?” 

She stretched suggestively, got up waving her 
arms, stomped her foot, the big breasts bobbing 
bitterly in the breeze, and yelled in a soft, sexy 
tone: “No!” 

JouHN SvuITEerR 
5961 S. W. 19th St. 
Miami 55, Fla. 
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-| Exclusive In-P 
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-| Exclusive In-Person Course 
: | 
" In Your Own Home! 
“ Until age ge of age School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
he Famous Authors — its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
Id shop School worked _exclusively with a limited and se- 

Recommend _ group “ ong =A —, Its — of instructors 
-" and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
ap New Workshop ya ne Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
ournal, Redbook and 
School Course many others, book editors 
Ps P. G. WODEHOUSE from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 
KS World-f : Books, Simon and Schu- lequire now, and receive, 
ers orld-famous novelist and creator ster and other top pub- absolutely free, a complete 
of Jeeves: ge guide . Teenescript prepa 
il “I cannot imagi learer and bett et noe Soe pa | at's a oa Pree 
me a clearer n etter ; ; 
= uide to writing ie the magazines than this famous ee ae = ene ak aa 
Workshop School Correspondence Course. and best selling novelists. our supplies are limited. Take 
age are gg wid not <a oe For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 
or id pros, who could nol tick up something son classes, the Workshop | er 
oe nee I first took typewriter . hand fifty. School’s rates were high. 
0. years ago, sho ave been spare i 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie wicca : Now, for the first_time, the Workshop School offers 
cae say. It ae “yr | aspect of the its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
writing game and—above —points out the : . > > . 
‘a snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.” throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
ris’ ROBERT TURNER new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
eg erie ee dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
ast stories for major magazines: contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
et: “Clear, concise, up- to-the-minute,instruc~ by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 

. tion that takes the new writer spee own j j 
“a the shortest, straightest path to So one magazine in the country. 
ach CRAIG RICE The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
on’t Author of many best-selling novels you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 

featuring John J. Malone: writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
“Fai amnetuaieass comme tor unten t minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 

not only filled with i. hly valuable informa- a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 

tion and guidance or, apaaian, writere—but you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 

anes A 5 a alo, ts coe Fac to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 

been writing for many years. It is simple, line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 

informative and to the point, and seems to 

me to leave no important question unanswered. And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 

nall I can heartily recommend it to anyone who —— ——*. : 
see me to make a serious study of the writing and specially created correspondence series 1S priced 
rojession. ° 
a Above statements received October, 1956. amazingly low. 
7""-"--"""MAIL COUPON any 
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Send for our free booklet, which gives de- ! gy eg nag he A as ge oe 
tailed information about this amazing new ! ,- Please, send me, without cost of obligatign,, your new ! 
; 1 it. 

. offer by The Workshop School for Writers. (2 | are iii ‘ ‘ 
s bit ° ° . F 
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- her : Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 4 
bing Kicniussndsennensnbithenaicen tienen aapapeennaail 
if THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
e 
521 Fifth Avenue — New York 17, N.Y. 
Licensed by the State of New York 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


EE) our word rates go up to 6c 


S| we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgren, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











Dear Editor: 


“Easy Does It Not,” by Mark Harris in the 
Feb. issue of the Dicest was brave, brilliant 
and pathetic. I was crying when I finished it. 
This is indeed the best article you ever published. 

Crying for all the young people whose only 
brush with literature ends when they leave col- 
lege, who will never know the joy and delight 
of reading stories by real craftsmen in great 
magazines which are no longer published because 
the public hasn’t time to read anymore. 

Crying because I saw a segment of an adult 
western series on TV the other night for which 
the author got paid five hundred dollars in 
which a character in the year 1860 said, ‘Don’t 
try to pin this rap on me.’ 

Crying because I foresee a possible future 
when Sadie Blodgett will be hailed as America’s 
foremost author after publication of her best 
seller entitled: “I Was A Teenage Madame Of 
A Whorehouse,” with Miss Blodgett’s total 
contribution to literature the title and ‘the rest 
of the book consisting of two hundred pages 
of posed photographs. 

Let us face it Mark Harris, a person who 
has drank nothing but beer all their lives seldom 
think about champagne. 

Joun D. FirzceraLp 
401 Columbia Rd. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dear Editor: 


Suffering from shock; all twenty of us—Our 
“Writers Club” which met last night. It concerns 
the article from Harris: “EASY DOES IT 
NOT,” page 17 (February issue). We feel that 
the party responsible for such a disgusting article 
must be in need of a doctor, who analyzes and 
perscribes for an ailing mind. 

Does our valuable W.D. or writers’ guide have 
to be padded with filth? 

Should our club members seek for a more 
cultured magazine? Culture cuts crime. 


Marie WILSON GARVUE, R.N. 
5035 Ewing Ave. South 
Minneapolis Minn. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 










Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rete markets. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results; Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
* before sending your manuscript. i 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











ie fee is very low. It you want to sell we 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 





© $1,230 for a magazine story! 
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Look in and around the lily—you will see the beginning of a new world for many 
ALF clients. When am I going to help you start your career as a successful writer? 
It isn’t luck it’s intelligent planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured above, 
in the magazines and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. 
Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the 
way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I: want you to do when you send me your 
material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 
And here’s a sample of markets ALF clients have cracked: Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, American, Reader’s Digest, 
Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen, True, True Confession, Simon & Schuster, 
Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Harper’s, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Scrib- 
ner’s, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Barnes, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk 
& Wagnalls, Morrow, Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, Crowell, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, 
Viking, Rand McNally, Gold Medal, Ballantine, Pocket Books, Avon Books, Ace 
Books, Popular Library, Perma Books, Bantam Books, Mercury Books, etc. 


Here's how we get going: 








BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: 


Since the start of 1957, close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


AL. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 











QUICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 
“I sold two short stesten witch palid 


prefuced 1e- 
. ard, 364 ‘W. 
2eth St., New ¥ York 1, N. Y. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to rnen 
and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writter”’ 
has Filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by na- 
ture with all the qualities that go to make up a successful 
author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination, but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

ere, then is the principal reason why so many prom- 
ising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 





Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on continuous writ- 
ing—the sort of training that turns out more successful 
writers than any other experience. Many of the authors of 
today’s “‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained men and women. 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. eek by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

All your Voviting is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in’’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. t the same 
time, they will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student mem- 
bers often begin to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate that they skyrocket 
into the “big money’’ or ome prominent overnight. Most 
beginnings are made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more, 
for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, hobbies, sports, travel, homemaking, local, club and 
church activities, etc—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the of the 





For those who want to know 
Free writing aptitude test 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing am- 
bitions, send for our interesting Writing yeruee Test. This 
searching test of your native abilities is E—entirely with- 
out obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America. One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925.) (Licensed by State of N. ¥.) Approved Member, National 
Home Study Council. 





News; _~¥ Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and urther 


information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wariter’s Dicest, April. 


City cee ‘ Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. 
o salesman will ) 


7-D-438 











Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 





Where? 


Dear Editor: 

We have just sold a book “If You Are But a 
Dream” by Jeannette Bouchard Green (Mrs. 
Francis Green) but cannot locate the author for 
her signature on her contract. 


LAMBERT WILSON 
8 E. 10th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

The Washington, D.C. Writers’ Conference 
will be held in Washington at the Mayflower 
Hotel on May 8th, 9th, and 10th: 

Cash prizes totaling $100 will be offered to all 
contestants in the categories of fiction and non- 
fiction. This year all writers who attend will be 
invited to bring along a friend as a guest. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts, 
or the program of the three-day conference, may 
be obtained by writing Irv. Leiberman, program 
chairman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Irv. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


The Specialties 


Dear Editor: 

Good for Arthur Green! 

His piece on writing for the specialty maga- 
zines in the February WD should be an eye- 
opener for many writers who have something to 
say but are amazed as to why they can’t get by 
the editors of the top-paying slicks. 

But I wonder how many unpublished writers 
will actually take advantage of the information 
in this article? Some will, of course. But many 
won’t because they can’t seem to understand 
that five or ten $50-$100 checks are of more 
value (in the long-run) than is one payment of 
$500-$1000. I guess this situation is O.K. 
though. At least it makes for less competitior for 
we who sell to the specialties. 

The lower investment—greater return concept 
as mentioned by Mr. Green is the key to the $5- 
$10 per hour rate that most writers like to think 
of achieving. 

Thanks for a top-notch article! 

VERNE L. GARRISON 
1610 Whedbee 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Dear Editor: 

In looking over the fine story on Doubleday 
in your January issue, I notice that you indicate 
our Washington address as: Barr Building, 1820 
Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

This is incorrect. The proper address is: 

Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
ADAM YARMOLINSKY 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
575 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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THAT STORY YOU WROTE 
ON HIGHWAY’S... 





eee MAY BE WORTH $1500 


AWARDS 
IN THREE 
CATEGORIES 


FIRST PLACE 
AWARDS 
1957 


Far the third yezir, Trailmobile Inc., a leading manu- 
facturer of truck-trailers, as a member of The ATA 
Foundation, Inc., offers writers $9,000 in awards for 
published articles and editorials on highway im- 
provement anci use. Awards are in thrize categories 
as shown below. Rules and regulations may be 
obtained from: The ATA Foundation, which is a 


DAILY NE\WSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
First... ; $1500 First 

Second $ 700 Second 

Third $ 300 Third 


research, education and public information organi- 
zation for supplier cooperation with the American 
trucking industry. Entries must be mailed before 
July 1, 1958, to: 

The Ted V. Rodgers Journalism Awards, The ATA 
Foundation, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


$1500 First pen wenadaeecea 
$ 700 Second. ‘ sical $ 700 
$ 300 pais crtcecanadncencaes $ 300 


In addition, awards of $500 each will be presented to journalism schools selected by the first place winner in each category. 


Arthur T. Moore, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph 
editorial department, 
for a series of 63 front- 
page articles on state 
highway administration 
and development. 





TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Ed Kiester, assistant 
managing editor, Pa- 





John Philip Lewis, pub- 
lisher, The Franklin, 
New Hampshire, Journal- 


rade publications, for gy Transcript, for a series 
Parade’s featured cov- of front-page articles 
erage on “America’s “ e. and editorials on state 
Turnpikes—Tomorrow’Ss am , and local highway 
Roads Today.” > problems. 


charter 


member ATA, 








DO IT YOURSELF! 


Don’t just stare at your TV screen 


all day. 
Write for it! 


Individual professional help from 
writer and former University English 
professor, now working for network 
TV story department. 


HALF HOUR SCRIPT $15 
HOUR LENGTH... . $25 
90 MINUTE _. $35 


Or... course of 15 lessons. $50 


B. B. CORCORAN 


5935/2 Carlton Way, 
Hollywood 28, California 











Give that story a new slant with a 
plot taken from real life situations. 
We supply them in many fields. 
Western; Historical West, Modern 
or by-gone days mining. Old west 
cattle rustling. Modern cattle thieves. 
Juvenile. Divorce or other docu- 
ments. Each plot is given a twist to 
sell. Short Story. Two for $3.00, if 
they are the same field. Novelette 
$5.00. Book length $10.00. With 
complete character description and 
local setting slightly higher. 


Information on our 
service—6c postage. 


PLOT RESEARCH LAB. 


P.O. Box 131, 
Pioche, Nevada 
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Now’s the Time 
Dear Editor: 

I have written to several Senators and Con- 
gressmen. We have received a reply from Repre- 
sentative Tom Murray, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. . . 
He stated, “Our Committee and the House has 
approved placing manuscripts under the same 
rate as books.” 

The bill passed by the Senate does not include 
this, Inasmuch as it is different in other details, 
either the House will act upon the Senate’s bill 
or the leaders of each house will appoint a com- 
mittee to sit jointly and attempt to work out a 
bill that will pass both houses. At the moment, it 
appears a joint committee will be appointed. 
Therefore, this would be an excellent moment 
for all writers to write a personal letter to their 
Senators and Congressmen, in addition to the 
leaders of both houses, stressing their desire for 
the inclusion of this point (placing manuscripts 
under the same rate as books) in whatever com- 
promise bill is placed before both bodies for vote. 

Joun H. METZLeR 

Writers Central Clearance 
Agency, Inc. 

1404 New York Ave. N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


Help For Mildred I. Reid 
Dear Editor: 

For the past 20 years I have taken writers at 
my writers’ Colony in Contoocook, N.H., who 
were given either free, or half off, their tuition 
in exchange for light work. 

Since I am busy teaching, I need someone to 
round up the students at meal times and see that 
everything is on the table, etc. There’s an elec- 
tric dishwasher. The help I need is not teaching 
help, but help in running the place. Even to 
whisking a lowly dust mop. 

It works like this: Tuition is $40 a week, in- 
cluding a private room, meals and private in- 
struction twice a week and class once a week. 
If the person wishes: to work eight hours, he pays 
no tuition; if he wants to work only four, he 
pays half tuition, or 6—three quarters. 

I could use a woman as my “Girl Friday”— 
to do what I cannot find time to do, and a man 
for yard work and painting and such things. It 
makes an ideal vacztion, with constant writing 
guidance; private lessons, class lessons and “shop 
talk” at each meal. 

The colony is just 70 miles from Boston, and 
in a pine grove. School runs from June 30 to 
August 11, I could use one hostess for the entire 
time, or two different ones for several weeks each. 

I would greatly appreciate a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope and your approximate age. 

Mivprep Il. Riep 
Literary Critic 
49 Salem Lane 
Evanston, Illinois 
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In Writing, As in All Professions, 


NO PERSON EVER SUCCEEDS ALONE 


HEN a candidate runs for office, he 

“() works closely with the best advisors he 

can find. The successful actor has 

proper coaching, professional management and 

good public relations. The prize fighter has his 

manager, the singer has his booking agent and 
the newscaster has a sponsor. 

This policy is so firmly established in pro- 
fessional life that few ever question it. Yet, 
quite often I meet an aspiring writer who 
assures me that he can meet the literary chal- 
lenges and win—without the help of anyone! 
Such a view is unrealistic, as any editor will 
tell you, and only in the field of writing does this illusion seem to persist. 





Be certain that when you write your first book you will need some 
professional help. I have been providing such help for over 20 years, 
though I am by no means the only reliable consultant. When your need 
calls for a type of literary service that I do not give, I put you in touch 
with a competent person who will assist you. 


I specialize in books and my aid consists of manuscript criticism, editing 
or revision, as the individual need suggests. Recently I have added a new 
service, that of complete ghostwriting. This brief space does not permit 
my giving you all the answers. Therefore, I ask that you write for my free 
descriptive pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. 








Last year saw over 13,000 book titles issued, 
which smashes a 47-year record. Contrary 
to popular opinion, American readers have 
not given up books for other diversions. 


LLNS , 
Literary CONSULTANT vintarra Stace. cauir, 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
























If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted. your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pray For Us 


Dear Editor: 

All right-thinking Forum readers, a group 
comprised of those who agree with Virgil C. 
James and me, must concur in his view that 
Writer’s Dicest is no fit medium for lady 
authors on beaches, or for any other form of 
obscenity. 

The selfsame February issue in which Virgil’s 
objections are noted, flaunts no fewer than thirty- 
seven unretouched photographs of men and 
women with completely naked heads protruding 
suggestively from artfully contrived gaps in their 
clothing. Lasciviously exposed are 77.7777-plus% 
of their bodily orifices including both ears, both 
eyes, both nostrils and their brazenly unbashed 
mouths. A dozen of these appear on page 5 
alone, in the pitifully transparent guise of an 
advertisement. 

Elsewhere, on page 17, an inflammatory car- 
toon lewdly displays a female character, nude to 
the knees, being approached by a slit-eyed man. 

All this is a single issue of a nationally distrib- 
uted maagzine that we have been lulled into 
leaving where the children might come upon it. 

Let us keep WriTER’s Dicest a publication to 
which all readers with sensual and unintelligent 
components may repair. 

FreD SHARRING 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 


Hunter’s Agent 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the story about me in the March 
Writer’s Dicest. You might make mention of 
Scott Meredith, the literary agent (anonymous 
in the article) who gave me my start in the pub- 
lishing field by hiring me as an editorial assistant 
in his agency, and who has sold everything of 
mine since, including Blackboard Jungle and the 
most recent, Strangers When We Meet. 

Evan HuntTeER 
New York City. 


Millie 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the advance copy of your 
March issue—and Ben Hibbs asked me to include 
his thanks for the copy you sent him. I must say 
that the cover leoks very nice, and I think that 
Millie McWhirter did a good, interesting job 
for you. 

Day Epoar, Assistant To The Editor 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Phila. Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


What a nice article is Millie McWhirter’s 
“Revision.” Editors are human, and it is pleas- 
ant to have it so roundly said. 

Beatrice Gou pn, Editor 
Ladies’ Home Journal 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.’’ 
Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 7 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

‘ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR — TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Address. 





Name. 














WRITER'S TYPIST 


Articles, Novels, Theses 
“Difficult” Jobs My Specialty 
60c per 1000—Write for Rates on Theses 
JULIA WHITE 


Box 10, Ocean Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New York 
City to any publisher. Save postage, express charges and 
time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 

MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 


Authors Service Division 
New York 16, N. Y. 





461 4th Ave. 











LET ME SEE YOUR NOVEL 


Perhaps it needs editing, criticism or 
revision. $5 will give you my evaluation 
of it. 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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Pray For Us 


Dear Editor: 

All right-thinking Forum readers, a group 
comprised of those who agree with Virgil C. 
James and me, must concur in his view that 
Wariter’s Dicest is no fit medium for lady 
authors on beaches, or for any other form of 
obscenity. 

The selfsame February issue in which Virgil’s 
objections are noted, flaunts no fewer than thirty- 
seven unretouched photographs of men and 
women with completely naked heads protruding 
suggestively from artfully contrived gaps in their 
clothing. Lasciviously exposed are 77.7777-plus% 
of their bodily orifices including both ears, both 
eyes, both nostrils and their brazenly unbashed 
mouths. A dozen of these appear on page 5 
alone, in the pitifully transparent guise of an 
advertisement. 

Elsewhere, on page 17, an inflammatory car- 
toon lewdly displays a female character, nude to 
the knees, being approached by a slit-eyed man. 

All this is a single issue of a nationally distrib- 
uted maagzine that we have been lulled into 
leaving where the children might come upon it. 

Let us keep WriTER’s Dicest a publication to 
which all readers with sensual and unintelligent 
components may repair. 

Frep SHARRING 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 


Hunter’s Agent 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the story about me in the March 
Writer’s Dicest. You might make mention of 
Scott Meredith, the literary agent (anonymous 
in the article) who gave me my start in the pub- 
lishing field by hiring me as an editorial assistant 
in his agency, and who has sold everything of 
mine since, including Blackboard Jungle and the 
most recent, Strangers When We Meet. 

Evan HunNTER 
New York City. 


Millie 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the advance copy of your 
March issue—and Ben Hibbs asked me to include 
his thanks for the copy you sent him. I must say 
that the cover leoks very nice, and I think that 
Millie McWhirter did a good, interesting job 
for you. 

Day Epear, Assistant To The Editor 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Phila. Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


What a nice article is Millie McWhirter’s 
“Revision.” Editors are human, and it is pleas- 
ant to have it so roundly said. 

Beatrice Gou pn, Editor 
Ladies’ Home Journal 








SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.’ 
Sarah S. Breiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR — TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Address. 





Name. 














WRITER'S TYPIST 


Articles, Novels, Theses 
“Difficult” Jobs My Specialty 
60c per 1000—Write for Rates on Theses 


JULIA WHITE 
Box 10, Ocean Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New York 
City to any publisher. Save postage, express charges and 
time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 
461 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














LET ME SEE YOUR NOVEL 


Perhaps it needs editing, criticism or 
revision. $5 will give you my evaluation 
of it. 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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in Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, 
Redbook, Woman’s Day and Family 
Circle, and for years her byline was 


a regular in the western pulps. 








A New View Of Cliches 


by Cecilia Bartholomew 


a A GENERAL feeling among seri- 
ous writers that good stories get pub- 
lished. It’s a good feeling to have, and the 
fact that it is general speaks well of writers 
as a class. It shows humility and idealism. 
It sends the writer back to his typewriter 
determined this time to hammer out a story 
so good that the editors will have to buy it. 
But every once in a while a small persistant 
voice heckles us, asking, “How about all 
your ‘good’ stories that have never been pub- 
lished; how about all your ‘good’ stories that 
keep getting rejected?” Ever hear that 
voice? Then, what is the answer? 

My answer sounds almost too simple, too 
self-evident to state. But here it is. In my 
opinion the trouble is that we don’t write 
about the right things. Oh, is that all? you 
ask cynically. But hold on a minute. It’s not 
as self-evident as all that. The story’s the 
thing. We say it glibly. But what kind of a 
story? 

Recently I have been substituting for a 


short story instructor in several University 


Extension Division courses, and the work 
that I have seen confirms a conviction that 
I have long been coming to. Striving to 
write the outstanding story, they end up by 
writing the unbelievable story. Striving to 
be original, they only succeed in being bi- 
zarre. 

Originality, in my opinion, lies not in the 
different but in the known, handled with 
uniqueness. Shakespeare is considered the 
most original writer in the English language, 
and yet his plots are hackneyed. He took 
stories that the ancients wrote about, that 
had seen versions in every civilization, and 
many languages. At the same time that he 
was writing his plays, other Elizabethan 
dramatist$ were writing their own plays on 
the same plots, but that did not make them 
other Shakespeares. It was the imprint of 
Shakespeare’s unique personality that made 
his works original, not the material with 
which ‘he dealt. And that is something that 
we all have as our heritage; our own unique 
personality. We must examine it, see it for 
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what it is, encourage it, develop it, and then 
strive to leave its imprint on stories that are 
within everybody’s experience. 

Shocked recognition is the emotion good 
stories arouse in a reader. The recognition is 
for the known story, the validity of the ex- 
perience. The shock comes from the new 
light this new writing personality can shed 
upon it. All art is the communication of 
emotion. Will it best be communicated 
through the unknown, or the known? 
Shakespeare’s best play “King Lear,” pre- 
sents a problem that exists, that has existed, 
in almost every family. Take off the front 
of almost every house, and you will find 
some version of the tragedy of old age. It 
will always be a good subject for a writer. 
Don’t strive for the different; strive for the 
universal. 

I can hear your objections. It might be all 
right for Shakespeare, but in your opinion, 
the trouble with most magazines you pick 
up, the movies you go to, the TV shows you 
see is that they all seem to tell the same 
story. And I say, that’s exactly why they 
sell. And the last objection you make, the 
worst insults, the strongest attack you can 
think of is to say that they are trite, they 
are cliches. And I say, what’s wrong with 
a cliche? 

How does a situation, an emotion, come 
to be a cliche? I am not now talking about 
cliches of expression. Those are something 
else again, and indeed must be avoided. 
But the cliches of experience, these are my 
concern. Contrary to the dictionary difini- 
tions of the words, I say that an experience 
becomes a cliche because it happens so often, 
because it happens to everyone, because it 
is self-evident. Can we hope as writers to do 
better than that? To be universal, to be true, 
to write so that every man thinks we write 
for him, of him? If these are cliches, I say 
let us get a new view of cliches, a new slant 
on the trite. ., 

Let’s be Specific: What are some of the 
cliches of life that are the life of good sal- 


. able stories? Fiction is not a thing apart 


from life. Every man is born, every man 
goes through what I call the big “firsts,” 
the first day of school, the first job, the 
first date, the first love, the first failure, the 
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first success; every man has dreams of 


greater glory; he faces growing old; he | 


comes to the place where he must give up 
certain dreams; and finally he faces death. 
These are all the stuff of good stories. 


I wrote and sold a story about a child’s 
first experience in leaving the warm protec- 
tiveness of the family, to go out into the un- 
known challenge of the world, as repre- 
sented by ten days at camp; something 
everyone experiences in one form or another 
or they remain forever immature, infantile. 
What could be more trite? And more 
moving? 

I wrote and sold a story about a honey- 
moon. If the excruciating, embarrassing 
and finally ecstatic incidents were not ac- 
tually the same as everybody else’s on their 
honeymoon, they bore enough resemblance 
to theirs that many people took the trouble 
to write me and say how close to home I 
had come. 


I wrote and sold a story about a boy’s 
seventeenth year. Every man who lives has 
lived through the experience of being seven- 
teen, when neither boy nor man, he sought 
to find out what he was, capable of a man’s 
emotions, capable even of a man’s deeds, 
but not capable of his responsibilities. This 
story sold and was anthologized three times. 
A trite situation, most commonplace. 


I wrote a story about a girl singer who 
decides upon plastic surgery and gets her- 
self a new nose to assist her television career, 
and thereupon a new personality. On the 
face of it (no pun intended) this would 
seem to be a very special problem, not uni- 
versal at all, far from a cliche. But I had 
more fan mail on this story than on any 
other published story of mine. Not that 
everybody wished a new nose. But every- 
body wished to be different in some way. 
Everybody saw some defect in themselves 


which prevented them from being freely the | 


beautiful, interesting, popular, worthwhile 
person they felt themselves to be. We all 
have great potentialities. My heroine, as 
I have said, got more than a new nose. 


She got a new personality. It brought other | 


problems, complications; but it also brought 
maturity. So many people wrote, “This 
story could have been about me. . .” 
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“But he won't be 11 until next month” 


Those are the stories to write, the ones 
that makes the reader say, “this could have 
been me.” Cliches, I repeat, become cliches 
because they are in everybody’s experience. 
Writers must utilize those experiences, seen 
through the uniqueness of their own per- 
sonality. 

And of course, I have written about first 
love, and sold it over and over again, the 
greatest cliche of them all, the most uni- 
versal, the most basic, and always moving. 

I once wrote a story about a couple who 
wanted to adopt a baby. I remember well, 
the editor’s comment, though it was a 
rejection. She said they wanted very much 
an adoption story; they had been looking 
for one for a long time. Adoption is another 
of the big cliches, not as big as love or 
marriage, but about on the par with di- 
vorce. My story was rejected, I believe, not 
because it was trite, but because it was not 
trite enough. My couple were not the usual 
couple seeking a child for the usual reasons. 
They were different, special, not common 
enough. My story was bizarre instead of my 
treatment of a cliche situation being unique. 

Enough of the big moments, the big 
events of life. We come to another class of 
cliches which I believe is a fertile ground 


for successful salable stories. These are the 
perennials. The occasion stories. 

There are the football stories in the fall, 
the baseball stories in the spring, the vaca- 
tion stories in the summer. There are the 
holidays. Every month in the year has at 
least one holiday, with the exception of 
August—or is Father’s Day in August?— 
and in some months there are two holidays. 
Let the writer do a New Year’s Eve story 
for January, a Lincoln or a Washington 
story for February, a St. Patrick’s Day story 
for March, an April Fool’s story for April, 
all the way through the year down to a 
Hallowe’en story for October, a Thanks- 
giving story for November, and a Christmas 
story for December, and I believe he will be 
in business for life. 

They won’t be easy to do. Of course not. 
It’s enormously difficult to write about the 
trite in a fresh new fashion. Much harder 
than writing about the bizarre or the shock- 
ing. But it’s a challenge. And I beleive it 
would be most rewarding. Magazines 
usually schedule about six months in ad- 
vance. This would be just about the time 
to start thinking of a Christmas story, and 
get it in before summer. 
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Barbara Bel Geddes and Cathleen Nesbitt from a scene in “The Sleeping Prince” 








Writing For 


The ‘Theatre 


By Stanley Richards 


A short course in playwriting 

















NYONE with a creative instinct has been 

impelled to write a play sometime in 

his life. (Even the Prime Minister of Burma, 

U Nu, has succumbed. His drama, The 

People Win Through, was staged at the 

Pasadena Playhouse, California, and later, 
published by a New York firm.) 


What is this perpetual fascination that 
the theatre holds for the writer? Is it the 
dazzling box office receipts? Is it the inter- 
national fame which coexists with success? 
These may be reigning factors, but I strongly 
suspect that there is an added magnetism: 
the collaborative function of working with 
interesting persons. True, a playwright may 
compose his dramatic chronicle in solitude; 
but, he meets an assortment of colorful 
specimens who assist in production: pro- 
ducers, financial backers, designers, cos- 
tumers, director and actors. 


What makes a play so specialized and dis- 
similar to other forms of literary expression? 
First, as mentioned, the theatre functions 
as a collaborative art. A play does not reach 
fulfillment until it is staged by a skilled 
director, designed by capable artisans, and 
performed by a company of actors before an 
audience. 

Then, there is the length of a play. By 
tradition, almost all New York plays raise 
their curtains at eight-thirty and lower them 
at eleven. There have been rare exceptions, 
notably in the plays of Eugene O’Neill and 
Bernard Shaw. But, by and large, modern 
audiences will not focus their interest be- 
yond eleven o’clock. (Even that master of 
longiloquence, Shaw, has been truncated. 
His marathon drama, Back to Methuselah, 
has been pared to two and one half hours.) 

While the theatre may be the slowest of 
the arts to break with tradition, we con- 
stantly are surveying new territories in 
dramaturgy. For instance, plot has yielded 
to character study. Take the plays of Ten- 
nessee Williams, or the current, masterful 
dramatization (by Ketti Frings) of Thomas 
Wolfe’s gargantuan novel, Look Homeward, 
Angel. There is deeper concentration in the 
probings of human behavior rather than in 
plot convolutions. 

William Inge’s newest success, The Dark 
At the Top of the Stairs, is another splendid 





example. There is little of plot consequence 
that occurs during the drama, but audiences 
are under the constant spell of Inge’s dra- 
matic analyses of some seemingly ordinary 
human beings. 

Where then does a dramatist begin, if 
plots have become accessory rather than 
instrumental material? A good play starts 
with exceptional characters. Characters, if 
three-dimensional and skillfully conceived, 
automatically will organize the plot en- 
tanglements. Consider some of the most suc- 
cessful plays of the last two decades: Death 
of A Salesman, A Streetcar Named Desire, 
Harvey, Born Yesterday, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, No Time for Sergeants and Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night. The idea for each 
of these plays was conceived in terms of 
characters; in turn, the characters brought 
into sharp focus the conflicts and complexi- 
ties of their own strong personalities. 


A play, whatever its type, must bear some 
relationship to life if it is to have significant 
purpose, and if it is to make a worthwhile 
impact on the public. A dramatist reflects 
life and condition of his own day; conse- 
quently, in choosing your characters (and 
theme) be certain that you know whereof 
you speak. The subject must be familiar to 
you, valid, and true. The audience should 
be able to recognize the situation, partici- 
pate in its problems, empathize, and identify 
itself with its hero or heroine in some way, 
even if that identification is based merely on 
envy. 

Last year, Terence Rattigan was repre- 
sented on Broadway by two plays, Separate 
Tables and The Sleeping Prince. The former 
was tremendously successful, and still is 
touring. The latter expired quickly, de- 
spite the fact that it was skillfully written 
and engagingly performed. What was the 
reason for its failure? American audiences 
were unfamiliar with the foilbles and ec- 
centricities of foreign monarchs as depicted 
in The Sleeping Prince. They never be- 
came involved in the problem of the pro- 
tagonists and thus the comedy was un- 
popular in the United States, though a 
howling success in Great Britain. On the 
other hand, Separate Tables contained a 
spate of recognizable characters in universal 
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situations which promptly aroused the com- 
passion of audiences. 

The three major branches of playwriting 
are: characterization, construction of plot, 
and dialogue. Notice that I list characteri- 
zation above the others, for it is logical that 
well-developed and clearly defined charac- 
ters automatically will be instrumental in 
fashioning the plot and molding the dia- 
logue. A playwright has to state his theme 
and develop his plot by the spoken words 
and visible actions of his characters. That is 
why characterization can take precedence 
over plot; a good play can survive by char- 
acterization alone. (Witness: Williams’ The 
Glass Menagerie, John Osborne’s Look 
Back In Anger, Morton Wishengrad’s The 
Rope Dancers.) 


Where does a dramatist find his theme? 
The answer is obvious: from life itself! This 
holds true of all writing forms, it is not ex- 
clusive to the theatre. An author looks 
closely at life, carefully selects his material, 
and combines and embellishes it with per- 
sonal experience, and proceeds to blend it 
imaginatively. Themes, to be acceptable, 
must lend themselves to dramatic treatment 
through dialogue and the visible actions of 
the essential characters. Events and locales 
must be collapsed; a play can not be as dis- 
cursive as a novel. (Compare the stage and 
novel versions of Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel.) The events must be enacted within 
a limited time and space, and put across 
solely through your characters’ dialogue and 
deeds. Again, unlike the novel, there is little 
room for a narrator, and absolutely no room 
for descriptive matter. Shortly after our first 
curtain is raised, we must know as much as 
possible about the characters, the locale, and 
the problems which are to arise, and which 
are to be resolved at the conclusion of the 
drama. To put it simply, a drama must be 
concise and taut; the stage has little patience 
with the superfluous. 

Dialogue should be directed at individu- 
ality; it must clothe your characters like 
custom-fitting garments. Although we may 
all speak the same words, we do not all 
speak in the same manner. 

Not only does dialogue illuminate the 
characters, it also must further your story 
20 





and stimulate the minds and emotions of 
your audiences. It would be well to bear in 
mind that audiences are not supposed to 
“hear,” rather, they are to “overhear;” for, 
in a sense, the audience has replaced that 
vital “fourth wall.” In a play, every word 
counts: each word of dialogue must con- 
tribute to the progress of the drama. 

The essence of all drama is conflict. In 
Garson Kanin’s popular comedy, Born 
Yesterday, we are confronted with two 
rugged individualists, Harry Brock, and his 
flashy inamorata, Billie Dawn. Though both 
are of equally questionable status, they ap- 
proach life differently; consequently, there 
is a clash of ideals and temperaments each 
time they attempt to harmonize. Thus, the 
resultant explosive comedy situations. Life, 
as we know it, is brimming with conflict. So, 
the stage representation of life, in order to 
grasp the attention and concerted interest 
of audiences, too, must provide conflicts 
which must be resolved or, at least, be put 
under some control by curtain time. 

Before beginning a play, it is advisable 
that the author know as much about his 
characters as possible. It is essential that he 
have lived with them in his imagination be- 
fore he begins to write about them. Too, the 
author must know roughly what each act 
will contain, where the stresses are to be, 
and what the individual curtains will in- 
dicate. These are his signposts along the 
way, so that he will not lose his sense of 
direction. And, a play can only go in one 
direction: toward that final curtain which 
will resolve the problems posed and sub- 
stantiate his theme. 

What are the trends in playwriting? 

The new type of drama concentrates on 
scenes that are of true essence to the play. 
There is little padding. The number of 
characters gradually is diminishing; and the 
plot line is simpler and clearer. The mood 
and basic emotional quality, rather than 
fustian and contrived plot developments, are 
more closely adhered to. In general, new 
plays bear a greater relationship to life and 
its problems than did the mechanical plays, 
designed solely for the purpose of entertain- 
ment, in the Twenties and Thirties. Com- 

















pare The Man Who Came to Dinner with 
The Diary af Anne Frank. 

I have noticed, too, that more dramatists 
are utilizing the two-act form, with a single 
intermission, rather than the customary 
three acts. William Saroyan recently stated: 
“One intermission in the theatre is enough. 
The interest of the theatregoer is sustained 
more easily by maintaining the mood in two 
acts.” 

Fortuitously, we also are drifting away 
from the single setting. A change of locale 
often gives a play greater fluidity and scope. 


Elia Kazan and William Inge observe a rehearsal of 
“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 





However, because of financial impositions, 
most managements heretofore have favored 
the one-set play. But, today, thanks in part 
to such ingenious designers as Jo Mielziner, 
Oliver Smith and Peter Larkin, we have 
imaginatively and functionally designed set- 
tings which can represent a number of 
locales by simple manipulations, or changes 
of lighting. Of course, there are some pro- 
ducers who continue to cling to the notion 
of the one-set play. But, I slide along with 
the theory that if a dramatist has a poten- 
tially successful property, even in a dozen 
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Sean O’Casey, wise play, 
“Juno and the Paycock,” 
was recorded by Angel Records. 





settings, eventually, he will find the produc- 
tion auspices. 

Original plays are the backbone of the 
American theatre. But, there is no under- 
estimating the power of adaptations. In the 
past ten years, Broadway has housed more 
than 200 plays adapted from novels and 
other sources. Many of these have been 
enormously successful: The Diary of Anne 
Frank, The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
The Happiest Millionaire, Mister Roberts, 
Auntie Mame, The Bad Seed, The Tunnel 
of Love, No Time for Sergeants. (Where 
adaptations are concerned, it is the producer 
who habitually corners the dramatic rights 
to a book, and assigns an adaptor to trans- 
late it into stage terms. All of the afore- 
mentioned properties were developed by this 
process. ) 

Just how do Broadway producers go 
about finding original plays for production? 
They don’t: the play generally finds the pro- 
ducer. After a dramatist has completed a 
play to his own satisfaction, he must turn it 
over to a reputable New York play agent. 
(The “Writer’s Market” lists the most im- 
portant of these.) No topflight Broadway 
producer will read an unsolicited manu- 
script, so it is mandatory to interest an agent 
22 








Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge act a scene from “Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night.” 


in your play. Some play agents charge read- 


ing fees to unestablished writers; the more _ 


affluent do not. They are as keen to find 
marketable plays as you are to sell them. 
However, if you are not an established 
writer, | would suggest that you write to the 
agent first, telling her (I am using the 
feminine gender because, for some reason, 
the majority of Broadway’s play agents are 
women) of your play and something of 
your own personal background. After per- 
suing your manuscript, she may accept the 
play unconditionally; suggest suitable re- 
visions; or reject it. If she does take it on, 
she promptly will start casting about for a 
producer. “Casting the producer” is equally 
as important as casting the performers, for 
there are producers with strong likes and 
dislikes. (A first-rate agent will be thoroughly 
aware of producers’ preferences.) All pro- 
ducers have, of course, a preference for a 


success, although many a myopic manage- | 


ment has lost a highly lucrative project be- 
cause of personal prejudices. (The legend- 
ary example of this is Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene, which, according to agent Frieda 
Fishbein, was rejected by twenty-seven pro- 
ducers before it finally was mounted on 
stage. ) 
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John Osborne, 
author of “Look 

Back in Anger” 

and “The Enter- 
tainer.” 


Years ago, producing was an art. Today, 
it is more of a commercial carnival. Only 
a single producer, Gilbert Miller, remains 
who invests his own complete capital in his 
productions. Others seek out “angels” and 
investment syndicates who buy a stock in 
productions. Quite often, an agent who con- 
trols a particularly delectable script, will 
form a corporation, appoint a nominal pro- 
ducer, and set the production wheels in 
motion. 

All playwrights long for a_ successful 
Broadway production. It is one of the 
crowning achievements of any author's ca- 
reer. However, a dramatist ought not to 
limit his sights to the Times Square area. 
In the past few years, a new and profitable 
market has burgeoned for the playwright: 
off-Broadway. In converted movie theatres, 
gymnasiums, lofts, meeting halls, and church 
basements, approximately fifty new plays 
and revived classics are presented each 
season. The majority of these neighborhood 
showcases operate under the jurisdiction of 
Actors’ Equity Association. 

Some of the presentations, within the con- 
fines of their budgets, are surprisingly slick 
and professional. Ninety percent of the pres- 
entations receive full newspaper coverage, 
and a twice-over from television and motion 
Picture scouts. Some of the off-Broadway 





Joyce Carey and Noel Coward rehearse 
a scene from Mr. Cowards “Nude 
with Violin.” 


attractions have run considerably longer 
than they would have had they originally 
opened uptown. The Three-penny Opera 
is about to enter its third year at the Thea- 
tre de Lys; Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust 
(which was vetoed by all of the top-level 
Broadway managements) played to capacity 
for almost a solid year; and Langston 
Hughes’ beguiling folk comedy, Simply 
Heavenly, hasn’t had a single losing week 
yet in two off-Broadway locations. 

Still another play, James Lee’s Career, 
was performed in Greenwich Village for 
eight months, subsequently was published 
as a cloth-bound book by Random House, 
and purchased by Hollywood’s Hal Wallis 
as a contemplated starring vehicle for Wil- 
liam Holden. Mr. Lee also was engaged, at 
an additional figure, to write the screenplay. 
All this, mind you, from an off-Broadway 
showing! 

New plays eagerly are sought for off- 
Broadway purposes: these submissions, too, 
particularly those directed at the more 
prominent showcases (Circle-In-the-Square, 
Rooftop Theatre, Cherry Lane, Theatre de 
Lys and David Ross’ Fourth Street Theatre) 
must originate with agents. 

There is a fallacy in believing that New 
York is disinterested in new dramatists. Five 
out of the thirteen currently reigning non- 
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musical hits are the dramatic maiden efforts 
of their creators: A Visit to A Small Planet, 
Fair Game, Look Back In Anger, The Rope 
Dancers and Compulsion. None of their 
creators previously has been represented by 
a produced play. In former seasons, Robert 
Anderson struck pay-dirt with his initial 
effort, Tea and Sympathy; and last year, 
Arnold Schulman’s first venture, A Hole In 
the Head, enjoyed a comfortable run, cli- 
maxed by a motion picture sale to Frank 
Sinatra and Frank Capra for a sum esti- 
mated to be in six figures. 

Dramatists are welcomed, whether they 
have newly emerged from a university or 
community theatre, the field of literature 
(Meyer Levin: Compulsion, Graham 
Greene: The Potting She), television (Gore 
Vidal: A Visit to A Small Planet, Rod 
Serling: Requiem for A Heavyweight), mo- 
tion pictures (Harry Kurnitz: The Reclin- 
ing Figure, Dore Schary: Sunrise At Compo- 
bello) or, the secretarial ranks (Samuel 
Beckett, whose first play was the contro- 
versial Waiting for Godot, was secretary to 
James Joyce). Only in a handful of in- 
stances (Williams, Miller, O’Neill, Inge, 
Shaw, Noel Coward, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein) does Broadway buy the “name.” It 
still is the play that must catch the con- 
science and enthusiasm of the producer. 


Additional Markets 


First and foremost, there is summer stock, 
which constantly is on the prowl for new 
plays to be tested. With as many as 75 
Equity companies annually operating for a 
ten-or-twelve-week season, there is a large 
area for experimentation. (An up-to-date 
list of these companies is prepared annually 
in a booklet, Summer Theatres, obtainable 
from “Writer’s Digest.” ) Then, too, there are 
the myriad communtiy, little, and educa- 
tional (school, college and university) thea- 
tres. Many a play, which has gone unpro- 
duced in New York, has proven to be a 
remunerative item elsewhere. 

Publisher Samuel French has in its cata- 
logue, a farce, See How They Run (by 
Philip King), which never got beyond its 
initial six months’ option on Broadway. 
However, since publication by French in 
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1949, this Broadway-reject has played 148 
weeks in professional stock, and more than J) 





1,000 times in amateur theatres throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


There: are almost two dozen publishers 
who specialize in leasing plays to the non- 
commercial areas, and they gladly will eval. 
uate your manuscript, whether it has the 
benefit of a Broadway showing or not. (For 
a list of these play publishers, I refer you to 
the “Writer’s Market.” 

The most newly developed outlet for 
plays which have been slighted by Broadway 
is television. A fair number of these have 
wound up in one hour, or one-and-a-half 
hours adaptations. The market is wide open, 
the fees are good, and the dramatist, at 
least, has the satisfaction of witnessing a 
performance of his work, even though it 
may eventuate before the cameras rather 
than the intended footlights. 


From my own experiences, I think the 












most practical and satisfactory method of | 


learning stagecraft is by participating in 
whatever theatrical activities your commu- 
nity offers. Witnessing the development of 
a play in production; seeing and analyzing 
all sorts of plays, both good and bad; and 
deeply immersing one’s self in theatrical 
affairs are of enormous value to the embry- 
onic dramatist. 

If you write, and have a decided feeling 
for the theatre; if you see your characters 
and story in terms of the stage, rather than 
the printed page; if you are willing to make 
the sacrifices imposed upon a dramatist by 
the vagaries of one of the oldest and more 
precarious, yet possibly, the most alluring, 
of all art forms, I urge you to write your 
play. I doubt that you ever will regret it. 

If you want to browse among some Broad- 
way publications to look aver the available 
markets for scripts we suggest: Show Busi- 


ness, 155 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. | 


Sample copy 25c; Summer Theater Direc- 
tory 1958 edition just published, 100 pages, 
lists production data on 300 summer thea- 
ters, $1.75; “Who’s Where in Show Busi- 
ness,” 130 page directory lists all producers 
and directors in New York City only. This 
is 1% years old. Price $1.35. Publisher of 
the above is Leo Shull. 
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TER SIX YEARS abroad, traveling in more 
than forty countries, wallowing through 
swamps and deep jungles, thirsting across 
formidable deserts, getting shot at, beaten, 
bitten by poisonous snakes, and chased by 
tigers and mad elephants, I brought my 
scarred and weary frame to New York to 
assist in the exploitation of my first book, 
“Jadoo.” During those six years I typed out 
a living by writing for practically every 
men’s mag in the business, struggling my 
way up a ladder with rungs of razor-sharp 
swords. My feet were cut out from under 
me more than once. 


When I set out to write my way around 
the world I possessed one of the world’s 
largest collections of rejection slips, a type- 
writer and a notion that the best way to 
break into the men’s magazines was to have 
authentic adventures and to write about 
them. I broke into print by hunting cobras 
with snake-charmers in Egypt, by playing 
Russian Roulette with a desert bandit in 
Iraq, by interviewing the co-conqueror of 
Mount Everest, Tenzing Norgay, in his 
home in the Himalayas, and by collecting 
thousands of odd bits of information about 
places and people that could later be 
worked into stories. 

When I finally limped back to New 
York, established, with a published book 
under my belt, I was chagrined to learn 
that while I had been gasping my way 
through a Himalayan monsoon on the track 
of the “Abominable Snowman,” countless 
other writers were doing the same thing in 
the comfortable research cubicles of the 
New York Public Library. They had learned, 
the easy way, the things I was discovering 
by trial, error, hunger, and hardship. Al- 
though I had some advantages over the 
“research adventurers,” I was so isolated 
from my markets that I could never study 
them and had to develop formulae and 
techniques of my own, I hardly ever saw my 
own stories in print and so I couldn’t learn 
from studying how they were edited. Most 
of the time I was writing blind, leaving the 
marketing headaches to my agent. 


The best way to have “adventures,” I 


| found, was to get off the beaten track and 
| to go to places so dismally uncomfortable 
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and dangerous that few other writers had 
hit them. Even then, exciting adventures 
were rare. At first I naively tried to be 
honest. My stories fell flat because they 
lacked the conflict and excitement that only 
imagination can supply. 

My honesty was expensive. I found my- 
self broke in Cairo, fighting off sand fleas 
in an $18 a month basement flat, living on 
ham sandwiches and hope. Then I made 
a trek across the Western Desert to survey 
some ancient temples. While enjoying the 
meager hospitality of a desert sheikh in a 
mud-walled palace, I was told about a 
camel that had gone amok a few days be- 
fore and attacked tribesmen, escaped and 
was finally hunted down and killed. The 
incident stuck in my mind because a some- 
what similar experience had happened to 
me and when I returned to my dismal 
basement, I nibbled thoughtfully on my 
last ham sandwich, and beat out a story 
combining my own experience with what 
I had heard. 

Hopefully I sent it off to my distant agent 
and within a few days I received a check 
by cable from MAN’s conquest . Suddenly 
I was on my way. I’d learned that the 
men’s books, just like the confessions, pay 
for tales that “ring true.” Writing success- 
fully for them hinges on your ability to tell 
your story convincingly in the first person, 
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sounds as if it might have happened, you 
have a sale. 

Actually, the men’s books present four 
types of adventure stories. And all four take 
some study and work to master. But you 
can do it without starving in Cairo. Buy 
an armful of the magazines, read their 
“true” adventure pieces carefully, and 
check them against the following. 


First of the four categories is the out- 
right phoney, utterly impossible story, pre- 
sented in first-person “Eye” form. They’re 
easy to detect but they keep cropping up 
in the lesser-paying publications. Often they 
have some kind of sexual theme, such as 
“I Was Raped By The White Goddess Of 
The Amazon.” While Goddess tales may 
be trite and unreal, but writers keep writ- 
ing them and, more important, selling them. 

One story of this type that pops up every 
month in one book or another is “I Was 
Crushed By A Python” and is usually illus- 
trated with one or more pictures of a man 
with a giant snake wrapped around him, 
apparently squeezing him to death. Snakes 
are a hobby of mine and I’ve earnestly tried 
to find one authentic case of a constrictor 
attacking a man. I find no record any- 
where in the world of a python or boa con- 
strictor, no matter how big, attacking a 
human being. It just never happens. A 
python might take a nip out of you if you 
antagonize it but it will only crush an animal 
it intends to eat and human beings are not 
part of its diet. Pictures for articles of this 
type are always posed with tame snakes 
from side-shows, 

But even these outrageously phoney stories 
are written in a way that lends plausibility 
to them. The writers use fragments from 
languages of the locale and real place 
names. Often a lot of back-breaking re- 
search goes into them. However, editors are 
becoming more and more wary of this type 
and they’re thinning out. 

The second type dominates the field. This 
is the “It could have happened” yarn. The 
majority of hunting “eye” stories fall into 
this category. The writers have carefully 
checked their facts. They authenticate their 


backing it up with a string of sound facts BF 
and authentic background. If the story ff 
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| work by detailing the terrain where the 
| hunt supposedly took place, by describing 
| the habits and lives of the natives who live 








there, and by giving odd facts about the 
animal being hunted. To this solid founda- 
tion they add a solid story line, color, per- 
sonalities, and plenty of bloody, well de- 
fined excitement. Such stories are harder 
to write than pure fiction because they must 
sound true. Mechanical plotting and tedious 
purple prose are out! 

Most of my stories fall into the third 
category which is “It actually happened 
BUT...” That is, I take the truth and 
stretch it a bit to build it into a readable, 
salable narrative. True adventure rarely 
has all the necessary elements of a good 
story. It needs help from the writer. 

Back in 1955 I was traveling on an In- 
dian ship in the Persian Gulf and the ship’s 
doctor told me a fascinating story about a 
man he’d once treated in India who had 
saved his life by thrusting his arm down 
the throat of an attacking tiger. The man 
lost his arm and almost died of infection. 
Later, in a hotel room in bombay, I wrote 
the story up in the “Eye” manner, adding 
plenty of color and facts about man-eating 
tigers. But editors found my ending im- 
plausible. They thought no one could 
escape alive from such a situation, though 
I’m confident the doctor was telling the 
truth. So I was forced to add a final para- 
graph where “I” manages to unsheath a 
knife with his free hand and kill the tiger 
with it. Actually it’s almost impossible to 
kill a big, enraged tiger with a knife unless 
you're very, very lucky. But my hero was 
and the piece sold the first time out with 
the new ending to ESCAPE TO ADVENTURE 
magazine where it was published under the 
byline of “Randolph Halsey-Quince.” 

While in Egypt and India I had plenty 
of unpleasant experiences with cobras and 
other snakes, none of which were strong 
enough to make a piece in themselves. But 
later I strung them all together, with added 
color, and a long “Eye,” article filled with 
odd, little-known facts and backed by pic- 
tures I’d taken. It sold first time out. Six 
months later I was walking down the 
Ramblas in Barcelona, Spain, when I was 


stufned to see a copy of ADVENTURE maga- 
zine on a newstand with my name em- 
blazoned on the cover: “I Saw The 
Cobra Strike... A John Keel Exclusive.” 
It was the first time my name had appeared 
on a cover. Quite a thrill to a writer who 
two years before had been broke and un- 
known in a Greenwich Village garret. 

I first went to Egypt in 1953 to do a 
special radio broadcast from the Great 
Pyramid and so many strange things hap- 
pened to us there that we joked half-heart- 
edly about being cursed by a mummy. 
Later I made a study of curses, especially 
the famed King Tut mystery, and wrote a 
piece about them. My own experience gave 
it the needed “I” touch, saving it from be- 
coming just another tired rehash of a trite 
subject. 

You may not be able to go out and live 
the kind of life I have, but you can certain- 
ly go to your local library and ferret out 
some useful information about far-off places. 




















For example, you can read about the 
strange “dragons” on the isle of Komodo, 
get some background on the island itself 
and the nearby natives, and construct a 
plausible story about “I” hunting these 
vicious man-eaters. 

Or you may know someone who has had 
an unusual adventure which, if spiced with 
a little imagination and solid background, 
can be made into a strong “As Told To” 
piece. 

Which brings up the fourth type of ad- 
venture yarn. The type the big magazines 
go for. The whole truth. Unvarnished but 
well presented. Since it’s hard to live this 
kind of experience, you usually have to tap 
other people’s. 

During one of my chats with Tenzing 
Norgay he happened to mention being with 
an expedition in 1935 that found the body 
of a man who attempted to climb Everest 
alone and nearly made it. His name was 
Maurice Wilcon and very little had ever 
been written about him. Mountaineers usu- 
ally wrote him off as some kind of crack- 
pot. Since I was right on the spot, I inter- 
viewed many people who had known him 
and I was able to collect a lot of hitherto 
unknown details about his preparations for 
the climb and his actual adventure. To 
this information I added authentic back- 
ground about the obstacles and terrain on 
the approaches to Everest and_I came up 
with a corking story which was later fea- 
tured on the cover of arcosy. The size- 
able check helped me get out of a tight 
spot in Singapore, where the authorities 
were threatening to deport me as an un- 
desirable because they labeled me “an ad- 
venturer.” Since then, reprint rights have 
been sold all over the world and money still 
trickles in from that one piece. 


These four basic types of adventure stories 
paid my expenses around the world but 
there finally came a day when the adven- 
tures ended and I faced that familiar hor- 
ror; a lonely room, a typewriter and a blank 
sheet of paper. The room was in a villa 
on a mountaintop in Spain, with a balcony 
looking out over the Mediterranean. I 
rented the whole house, fully furnished, for 
$35 a month, and settled there to write a 
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book. Now I had to make a living by writ. 
ing about my past and consuming my reams 
of notes. 

My agent back in New York sold my 
book to Julian Messner, Inc., on the strength 
of a couple of sample chapters, an outline, 
and a few of my published articles. They 
coughed up a thousand dollar advance. In- 
to that book I poured many of my experi- 
ences which simply wouldn’t fit the men’s 
magazines because they required thousands 
of words of involved background and ex- 
planation. 


When work on the book bogged down, I 
turned to the new and booming market 
created by PLayBoy and its numerous imi- 
tators. I wrote what the trade wryly calls 
“titillating” fiction. Sex stories set in ro- 
mantic locales, with believable characters. 
Most such stories appearing at that time 
were set in bar-rooms and hotels. I was 
able to fill mine with true color from exotic 
places. I turned out a 5,000-word story 
about a man and woman stranded in a little 
village in Arabia where native law was a 
razor-sharp sword. My agent mailed out the 
first eight pages, throwing the rest away, 
and that segment sold to EscapabE. It had 
no ending but it did have plenty of vivid 
color, drama and sex. 

Using a shikar (tiger hunt) for an opener, 
I wrote about an American guesting with 
an impotent maharajah in India and sleep- 
ing with his English wife. It was shot 
through with authentic background and the 
maharajah was patterned after a sad little 
prince I’d met in Hyderabad. It appeared 
in GENT under the title of “Ride The Ti- 
gress.” Those were the days when sex was 
handled openly and brashly in these maga- 
zines. The sex had to be an integral, natural 
part of the story and not appear to be an 
end in itself. 


In Spain I saw a pathetic little “human 
fly” climb the face of a building for a few 
pesatas. At first I considered him material 
for an “Eye” piece but it didn’t jell. So, 
instead, I wrote a titillating story around 
his life, his ambitions, his loves, and the 
general futility of his existence. There was 
a brief, deft sex scene with his mistress, but it 
was used to make a point, to show that his 


















love for her was gone and he was living a 
wasted dream. It appeared in CAPER maga- 
zine under the title “The Wild Dream” and 
the check it brought was more money than 
the human fly had made altogether in the 
last five years. 

Bullfighters, sailors, oil prospectors, for- 
eign correspondents, all became grist for my 
mill. And fragments of my own experience 
which couldn’t fit into “Eye” pieces, became 
nuclei for adventurous fiction. 

Once I had lived through a major riot in 
Baghdad and I eventually used that as a 
setting for a sex story about a man and 
woman, strangers to each other, stranded in 
a hotel during a violent “anti-Western” 
riot. “Riot on Rashid Street” appeared in 
the MEN’s DIGEST with this euphemistiic 
editorial : 

John A. Kell cannot write unless he is 
climbing mountains, cutting through jungles, 
or meeting exciting females. At 28, he has 
known many more countries, more sights, 
more women, than ordinary men would 
know in a millenium. And the stories he 
then tells are insistent, demanding, as his 
life constantly is. It is the raw, elemental 
life of a Hemingway, but told with the rich 
style of a Homer. His new book, “Japoo,” 
attests to Keel’s rare genius for finding truth 
which is stranger than fiction. 

Here then is a story for men, by a man 
worthy of the name. Published for the first 
time anywhere, John A. Keel’s true. 


Such editorials have become routine to 
me by now and I try hard to ignore them. 
But there’s no question that it’s pleasant to 
have reached the point where some editors 
peddle their bosoms, blood and baloney with 
such lavish comment about me as an indi- 
vidual writer. 

When I finally typed “The End” to the 
manuscript of “Jadoo,” the story of how 
I wrote my way around the world, I packed 
my trunks for one last time and returned 
to New York. Six hectic years had ended. 
I was now an established writer with a 
ready market for my wares. And I could 
proudly say that I’d done it the hard way, 
without pull or contacts, by writing and by 
learning as I wrote. 

After “Jadoo” appeared I was swallowed 
up in a flurry of publicity stunts and per- 
sonal appearances. For five weeks I charmed 








live, fanged cobras in the window of a 
Times Square pet shop. I did guest shots 
on Jack Paar’s “Tonight” tv stanza and 
countless other radio and tv shows. 

Fourteen years had elapsed since I sold 
my first piece to the late HoBo NEWs. In 
my case, the men’s magazines were my 
springboard. I don’t believe my case is an 
exceptional one. I think that any reason- 
ably competent writer can do the same. 

Today many of the markets are changing. 
The PLAyBoy type magazines are paying 
more than ever before but they’re going 
after names and they’re toning down the 
sex angle, demanding more story for their 
money. The men’s adventure magazines are 
entering a slump and some old, familiar 
titles are folding. But new ones will take 
their place, for in America there will always 
be a vast market for escape and dreams. 
Any writer with access to a good library can 
find plenty of adventure stories waiting to 
be retold. All they need is a flash of color, 
a touch of authenticity and a style that 
makes them ring true. (If I keep repeat- 
ing this it’s because it’s the main secret to 
this type of writing.) 

The men’s market is still enormous and 
the competition isn’t as stiff as you might 
expect. 

As for myself, I expect to go on feeding 
the imaginations and dreams of the readers 
of the men’s magazines for a few more years 
before I wash my typewriter out with soap 
and write the Great American Novel. 


Men’s Magazines—Adventure Type 
Average about $750 
TRUE, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. Don 
McKinney. No fiction. Top rates for TRUE, 
and all other magazines listed in this market 
section, go to double and triple the “average 
rate.” 
Average about $400 
arcosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. Sari 
Buchner, articles; Bruce Cassidy, fiction. 
Average about $300 


saca, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. Jack 
Pearl or Ed Fitzgerald. No fiction. 


CAVLIER, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. Uses 
fiction. Bob Curran or James O’Connell. 
Top $350-$400; less on average. 
REAL, 10 E. 40th St., New York City. “Going 
(Continued on page 75) 
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$3,900 Short 


Writer’s Digest 


Story Contest 


Now Open To All Writers 


A total of 200 prizes — Ist prize $500 


Prizes 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prize. Fifteen shares of Curtis Publishing 
stock, to give you a voice in future editorial de- 
cisions, and a real interest in writing for the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


3rd Prize. A half-ton air conditioning unit to 
help keep you cool under the pressure of dead- 
lines. We'll install it (unless you live in a tent) 
and guarantee it for a year. 


4th Prize. A job, at $150 a week, with one of 
your local newspapers for one week. Writer’s 
Digest will arrange it with the newspaper, but 
— oe about printing what you write will 
be final. 


5th Prize ..$100 Cash 
6th to 14th Prize 


A new 1958 Smith-Corona portable typewriter, 
“the world’s fastest and finest portable.” 


15th Prize 


A small steel safe to keep your hottest ideas. The 
safe will be fireproof. 


16th to 24th Prize 
To help you get the marketing habit, Writer’s 
Digest will pay $5 for each rejection slip you 
receive on your prizewinning story. If you sell it, 
we'll pay you a ory 00 bonus. Good for 5 rejects. 
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25th Prize 
A plush editorial chair, to give you that editorial 
“feel” that every writer needs shipped prepaid. 
26th to 35th Prize 
2c a word for every word in your story. 


36th to 49th Prize 
Writer’s Digest will pay your gasoline and oil 
bills for one month for one car. Open a credit 
account with any major oil company and send 
us the first month’s bill. 


50th Prize 


lc a word for every word in your story. 


51st to 75th Prize 


A deluxe writer’s kit with enough paper, carbons, 
second sheets, clips and envelopes to last a hard 
working writer about a year. 


76th to 99th Prize 
The new 1958 Writer’s Market, with 3,000 mar- 
kets for your story, article, book, verse, etc. If 
you have the 1958 edition, we'll send you the 
1959 when published. 


100th to 199th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit will record the place your 
story won in the contést, and you will receive a 
useful Pocket printer bearing your name and 


address. 
200th Prize 
One morsel of stardust (genuine). 
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END in your very best short-short or write one now for the 24th annual 
Writer’s Digest Short-short Story Contest. The contest is now open, 


beginning February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1958. Whether you are a 
prize winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of 


your story as you wish. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no 
taboos as to subject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three 
judges will read each story entered in the contest, and their decision is final. 


Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties 
of stories, humorous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., 
are acceptable; (2) Get into your story with your opening paragraph; 
(3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence; (4) Whether 
gay or sad, funny or serious, show your characters to be humans capable of 


emotions. 


Here are 


1. All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 
addressed envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to wRriT- 
ER’s DIGEST. A five-month, one dollar subscrip- 
tion entitles the subscriber to enter one story in 
this contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription en- 
titles the subscriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No writer may enter more than 2 stories. 


To Contest Editor: 


$3,500 


the rules 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property of 
the individual writer. The names of the winners 
will be published in a summer issue of wWRITER’S 
picest. All scripts will be returned as soon as 
possible and not later than August 30, 1958. 
WRITER’S DIGEST will exercise care in handling 
entries, but cannot be responsible for their loss. 


4. The contest opens February Ist and closes 
midnight, April 25th, 1958, Three judges will 
read each script in selecting winners. The judges’ 
decision will be final. 


I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 


(] Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 








Contest [) Enclosed is my five month $1.00 subscription with one story. 
Name 

Entry 
Address 

Blank ; 
City Zone State 





Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 


so please renew it (; I 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (J 











The 


Bio 


Business 


by Ralph Hancock 


The basics in writing a biography 


READ SOMETHING somewhere recently, in 
PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, WRITER’S DIGEST or the DAILY RAC- 
ING FoRM, to the effect that biographies and 
autobiographies were, by and large, the 
backbone of the publishing industry. Bios 
and autobios, the article said, represented 
X percent of the books published each year. 
I don’t recall the figure but the impression 
is made on me is still quite clear: It was 
a good healthy figure. However, this branch 
of the writing profession is such, that en- 
couragement of any kind is always welcome. 
Any writer knows the trials and tribula- 
tions that must accompany every composi- 
tion. Biography writing involves all these 
plus the exasperations and frustrations of 
dealing with eratic personalities. 
Therefore, anyone who has gone through 
the birth throes of producing a biography 
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or an “as told to” autobiography will agree 
that there comes a time in the course of 
the production when straws may seem like 
logs, whether they be encouragement or 
vice versa. 

But in those more sober moments when 
the job is done and your publisher tells you 
“it’s at the bindery,” then, I suppose, one 
should take the time to examine all the 
straws. 

I cannot say that my last book is better 
than the one before it, for a lot depends 
on the dramatic and human interest quali- 
ties of the person about whom the story 
is written, but I believe that my writing 
style and general abilities were improved? 
Practice makes perfection only when the 
practice is performed with the knowledge of 
previous mistakes. 


So, I sat me down and took a good long 
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look first at the bio business itself and then 
at my own book. I came up with some an- 
swers which, if you are in the bio business, 
or contemplating entering this field, may be 
interesting. 

Sometime in January or February each 
year the annual production figures on the 
number of books published in this country 
begin to appear in the trade magazines. 
The last available figures at hand indicate 
that about 13,000 new titles were published 
last year. This is about the annual average 
in recent years. 

Imagine 13,000 little pigs trying to eat 
out of the same trough! 

The best-seller lists published in the book 
sections of the daily press never list more 
than 32 fiction and non-fiction titles at any 
one time and seldom more than fifty books 
in each category for a whole year. In other 








words, out of 30,000 books offered to the 
public last year about a hundred qualified 
for the best-seller lists. 

For every book that gets mentioned on 
the the best-seller lists, there are probably 
a dozen more that sell as many copies but 
never get such honorable mention. Some 
of these are textbooks, supplemenetary texts, 
books sold by mail or books in other special 
categories. Such books are sometimes called 
“sleepers” in the trade. It’s a prosperous 
publisher who can count a few of these in 
his stock inventory. 

A publisher can sell enough biographys to 
break even, and if it’s a good one, to make 
a little money. So, for him, a fair biography 
is a better gamble than a good novel. 

Let’s face it, fiction is a precarious busi- 
ness, for writers and publishers, and those 
of us who make a living at free-lance writ- 
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ing must depend on a backbone of non- 
fiction to keep beans on the table. 

Books on religious themes like those by 
Norman Vincent Peale, books with strong 
psychological overtones like Lucy Freeman’s 
Fight Against Fears, and books for the Civil 
War buffs come and go but biographies 
have been published since publishing began 
and will continue to be published so long 
as man is interested in man. Emersan said, 
“There is properly no history, only biogra- 
phy.” And Horace Mann put it even better: 
34 





“Biography, especially of the great and good, 
who have risen by their own exertions to 
eminence and usefulness, is an inspiring and 
ennobling study. Its direct tendency is to 
reproduce the excellence it records.” 

Biographies are divided into two main 
types: Those about men who are dead and 
those (including autobios) about characters 
still living. 

My advice, obviously biased, to anyone 
contemplating the field of biography, is, 
pick a subject who is dead. Dead men tell 
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no tales and they won’t interfere with your 
| work if you try to tell one. But writing the 














biography of a living subject can be painful 
in many places besides the neck. 

One of my books, the Douglas Fairbanks 
bio (Douglas Fairbanks: The Fourth Mus- 
keteer, Henry Holt, Inc.), was about a man 
long deceased. In this case, although I had 
family and friends to contend with, the 
one person who knew more about the sub- 
ject than anyone and therefore more likely 
to give me an argument, was dead. 

On the other hand, one of my recent bios, 
aman with considerable ego and no knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a publishable 
manuscript, tried to get into the story more 
unessential data and miscellaneous history 
than I could have put in ten books. 


If you are contemplating the writing of 
a biography (or an “as told to” autobiogra- 
phy, or even a ghosted autobio) of a liv- 
ing person and must have the cooperation 
of the subject, then perhaps these sugges- 
tions may help you anticipate your prob- 
lems and be prepared for them. 

The first qualification, assuming you al- 
ready know how to put one word after an- 
other to a publisher’s satisfaction, is a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward your subject. Em- 
pathy. You need an enthusiasm for your 
product, a feeling that it is the best on the 
market, that your description of it will 
have the necessary psychological impact to 
put it over, make the public buy it. As an 
old news hand would put it, I must smell 
a good story, sense the dramatic elements 
in it and dig them out, and know the effect 
their telling would have on a large segment 
of the book-buying public. 

One does not acquire this sympathetic at- 
titude in a flash of inspiration. Find a name 
and then run down every scrap of informa- 
tion about it you can find. 

You may find that the more you know 
about the subject the more your enthusiasm 
builds up. When it has reached the point 
where you feel pretty sure there’s enough 
story material to fill several books, then 
approach your publisher. If your publisher 
is interested, then you are ready to go ahead. 

You dig a little deeper and gather enough 
material to make up an outline of the man’s 





life. And if the subject is alive, the pub- 
lisher will require that you get the co- 
operation of your subject. If the book is 
to be autobiographical (“as told to”) then 
both you and your subject may be required 
to sign a collaboration contract and a pub- 
lishing contract. 

In order to get 100% cooperation from 
your subject, you may have to agree (in the 
collaboration contract) to give him a cut 
of your royalties. This is largely dependent 
on your reputation as a writer. 

In the collaboration contact you have to 
strike some sort of balance between the 
market value of your subject and your own 
talents. If you put in all the work, you 
should get all the credit, and the profits. If 
it is essential that you have the subject’s 
authorization for what you say, or the story 
is one that only the subject himself can give 
you, then you have to cut him in on your 
take. 

Characters long deceased will not give 
you such complications but their descend- 
ants may. If there are family papers, diaries 
and letters which are essential to your story, 
then some arrangement must be made to 
give you access to these. The family’s desire 
to create a memorial to the departed one 
may be satisfied with the publication of a 
book and be the only compensation they 
expect. 

Once all the contractual business is out of 
the way, you are ready to proceed with the 
research. If your subject is alive and you 
must depend on him for your basic material, 
you will have to set up some kind of a work 
schedule. If he has scrapbooks, diaries, or 
personal notes he has made, comb these for 
ideas and a chronological sequence of the 
man’s experiences. Friends and _ relatives 
ma be helpful with anecdotal material. If 
the subject is deceased, then this may be all 
the research material available to you, but 
if he is alive, then your best material may 
come from him. 

Now comes the real test of your enthusi- 
asm, your empathy, your sympathetic feel- 
ing for your subject. If you have it, he will 
sense it and the quantity and quality of the 
material you'll get will be the best indica- 
tion of how well you project these feelings. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The good life as lived by James Jones (right) with his wife and novelist Tom Chamales 


New York Market Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


HIS SPRING at least 65 first novels are 

being published, and the trend seems 
to indicate even more for the fall lists. If 
you write a good book you'll find a pub- 
lisher for it. 

1957 saw 5% more new books published 
than 1956, and the book publishing busi- 
ness is rapidly approaching the billion dol- 
lar mark. 

The big book publishing houses are of 
course doing well. But it’s most interesting 
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to note that some of the smaller firms have 
been expanding at a steady clip, in spite of 
the general climate of retrenchment in 
other fields. 

One phase of the expansion program at 
Dial Press, Inc., is a new managing editor, 
Clarkson Potter, formerly of Doubleday’s. 
There will be more novels, following the 
same high standards as before. But the real 
news is the development of the non-fiction 
list. Books may deal with almost any sub- 
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) ject of interest to the general reader— 
) history, biography, current affairs, science, 


Americana, humor. No religious books are 
published here, no mysteries, westerns or 
children’s books. 

In fiction, Mr. Potter would like to see 
the whole manuscript; in non-fiction, an 
outline and a few sample chapters would 
probably bring you an earlier decision. Or 
you can develop your idea in a preliminary 
letter. 

The address is 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 


At Sterling Publishing Co. Inc., 121 
East 24th Street, New York 10, the ex- 
pansion program is even more impressive. 
Mr. David A: Boehm, the president, says 
the firm is publishing 30 titles on the spring 
list and 50 or possibly more on the fall list 
—twice as many as in 1957. 


Four new staff members have been add- 
ed, among them Barbara Hall as the new 
editor. Peggy Boehm continues as the 
editor of books for children and young 


people. 

In the adult books, most of the emphasis 
here is on non-fiction of every variety. 
Sterling has had considerable success with 
art, hobbies, how-to, dogs, etc., etc. But 
other subjects of broad general interest 
will be equally welcome. An outline and a 
few sample chapters will receive careful 
consideration, or even a letter of inquiry, 
setting forth the basic idea and your plan 
for organizing your material, as well as 
your qualifications for dealing with the 
subject. 


The children’s book department is a 
comprehensive one. It publishes all kinds 
of books for all kinds of children, and of 
all ages, from pre-readers through to the 
teenagers. The list covers the entire range 
of juvenile fiction and non-fiction Here 
you'd better send in the completed book. 


A similar situation prevails at Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ll. The Vice President, Treasurer and 
Editor is Arthur W. Wang. 

“We are planning more fiction,” he said. 
“But our problem is that we are small and 


do not have a large reading staff. Please 
do not submit completed manuscripts, but 
send in a letter of inquiry, giving a brief 
description of what the book is about, its 
length, etc.” 

This firm has no interest in Westerns, 
mysteries, romances, children’s books or 
technical books. The emphasis is on books 
for the general reader. 

Miss Marguerite Young has been ap- 
pointed consulting fiction editor. 


The Doubleday Headline Publications 
is a special Doubleday Department for 
books of immediate public interest, which 
are put out at an extraordinarily fast pro- 
duction schedule. The first one, ““The Chal- 
lenge of the Sputniks” was in the book- 
stores three weeks after the presses began 
to roll. The Rockefeller report on United 
States Defense, “International Security— 
The Military Aspects,” established an even 
more amazing record. Doubleday decided 
to publish this report on January 7, as a 
Headline Publication, and the initial print- 
ing of 100,000 was on the way to book- 
stores on January 11. This of course dealt 
with already prepared material. 

These books are planned to give the 
general reader thorough, topical perspectives 
on subjects of vital public interest—Sput- 
niks, inflation, the President’s health, the 
education crisis, the state of United States 
science, etc. The books are designed to 
appear within 6 to 8 weeks after a major 
news event. Most of them run to 96 pages, 
654’’x10”, bound in stiff paper covers, and 
sell for $1.50. 
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If you have an idea for such a book and 
can produce it at the pace demanded here, 
send a query to Headline Publications, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 


Doubleday’s is also sponsoring three liter- 
ary contests, each with an award of $5,000, 
which are open to all writers, new or 
established, Catholic or non-Catholic, 
though the books must deal with Catholic 
subjects. 

There will be a fiction award for the 
best novel of Catholic interest, embodying 
Catholic principles and values; a biography 
award about a Catholic figure who made a 
significant contribution to the Catholic 
heritage, and a non-fiction award to the 
best work of non-fiction which deals with 
a Catholic subject. Each award of $5,000 
is an advance against future royalty 
earnings. 

For further details write to Catholic 
Prize Contest, Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


Esquire continues to operate with a béard 
of editors who work directly under Arnold 
Gingrich, publisher. Articles queries, pic- 
ture ideas or editorial graphics may be sub- 
mitted to any one of three general editors: 
Clay Felker, Ralph Ginzburg or Harold 
Hayes. Rust Hills is fiction editor. 

In the picest for March, we implied that 
Mr. Hills is editor-in-chief, rather than one 
of three general editors working under Mr. 
Gingrich. 

Meridian Books and the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America are jointly 
launching a series of paperback books. The 
first few books will be reprints of titles 
from the Jewish Publication Society’s back- 
list. 

Later on the plan is for the series to 
include books of Jewish interest which are 
agreed upon by both publishers, and which 
will be put out by both publishers jointly. 

Don’t send in any manuscripts. If you 
have ideas, outline them in a letter address- 
ed to Arthur A. Cohen, Managing Di- 
rector, Meridian Books, Inc., 17 Union 
Square, New York 3. 
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Ballantine Books, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, is now interested in see- 
ing mystery or suspense books. The new 
mystery line, for the present, will appear 
in hard covers only, but there is a very good 
chance that these books will later be re- 
printed in soft cover editions too under the 
same Ballantine imprint. 


This market is not limited to established 
mystery writers. New writers are welcome 
too if they can compete with the profes- 
sionals. The suspense element must be 
strong, there must be lots of well paced in- 
teresting story action, and the writing must 
be colorful and dramatic. 

The editor is Bernard W. Shir-Cliff. 


Keegan Publishing Company, mentioned 
last month as a new publishing venture, is 
sailing full steam ahead. The address is 
1755 Broadway, New York. 

Stephen Keegan, the head of the firm, 
now has an associate publisher, Douglas 
Baker. The first project, FILM NEWS, is a 
monthly publication which is now being 
expanded to cover not only the kind of 
material the name implies, but TV sub- 
jects, audio-visual business and screen fields, 
industrial and public relations film stories, 
and how-to-do-it pieces with respect to all 
these areas. 

Pians are under way for a show business 
paper, and various directories. At the mo- 
ment this firm is not an impressive market 
for the general free-lance writer. But watch 
it. A broad expansion program is under way 
here, and though this company is not yet 
ready to discuss future plans, they are being 
formulated. 

More news as it can be gotten for you. 


American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, which was 
founded in 1954.to launch AMERICAN HERIT- 
AGE, the bi-monthly “magazine in book 
form,” is now preparing a similar pub- 
lication, HORIZON. The first issue will be 
dated September, 1958, and will be followed 
by others every other month. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE, The Magazine of 
History, received more critical acclaim than 
any other magazine since the war. It has 
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William Saroyan starts off the morning at Malibu Beach with an early morning constitutional. 


broken many publishing precedents—no ad- 
vertising, an expensive hard-cover produc- 
tion job rich with color plates, which neces- 
sitated a $12.00 a year subscription for six 
issues, and a frank aim for readers with 
above average tastes. In spite of all this it 
has attracted a fast growing, enthusiastic 
audience (300,000 subscribers through De- 
cember 1957). 

This magazine, or book if you will, deals 
with American history, but the demand here 
is for rare scholarship, deep perception and 
insight, and writing of a high literary cali- 
bre. You have to see a copy of this publica- 
tion to see how far removed it is from other, 
more commercial ventures. 

The publisher is James Parton, the edi- 
torial director Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., and 
the editor Bruce Catton. 


The new magazine, HORIZON, a Maga- 
zine of the Arts, has as its purpose “to pro- 
vide a magazine which unites art and ideas, 
to explore the many mansions of the phi- 
losopher, the painter, the historian, the 
architect, the musician, the sculptor, the 
satirist, the poet, to create a modern ‘museum 


without walls’, to build many bridges be- 
tween the worlds of the scholars and the 
minds of intelligent readers, to open the 
door and serve as guide, with all the wit and 
perception we can summon up, to the long 
cultural adventure of modern man.” 

HORIZON too will be a bi-monthly in book 
form, with hard covers, case-bound to last, 
nine by twelve inches in size. It will be 
printed by three methods, letterpress, gra- 
vure, and offset lithography, on three tex- 
tures of fine paper, and about a third of 
each issue’s 144 pages will be in full color. 
There will be no advertising. It will sell for 
about $15 a year or $3.95 per copy. 

In the field of letters, HoRIZON’s chief ad- 
visor will be Gilbert Highet, Professor of 
Latin at Columbia University. 

To write for this publication, you must 
know your subject thoroughly, and write 
with authority and sparkle. 

Good luck! 


PAGEANT, 335 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
now as always is in need of articles. It uses 
30 to 35 in every issue. 

“There is nothing under the sun that we 
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are not interested in,” says Ray Robinson, 
articles editor. “But to be more specific, we 
want treatments of basic problems such as 
medicine, money, marriage, self improve- 
ment, history, biography, education, major 
personal reminiscences, science, religion, ad- 
venture, sports, consumer products.” 

Your writing must have depth, scope, 
substance, perception and insight. 

Right now there is a special need for his- 
torical vignettes of 750 to 1000 words, for 
which payment runs from $150 to $200. 

Other articles bring $300 to $400, some- 
times more. 

In the April issue take a look at “Happi- 
ness Without Pills,’ by Rev. James Pike; 
“Hot Dog, Here’s Pizza,” by Harold Meh- 
ling; “The Amazing Drug That Helps High 
Blood Pressure,’ by Lawrence Galton; 
“Those Wacky Normal Geniuses,” by Mat- 
thew Gant; “Now I Know Why the AIl- 
gerians Fight,” by Dicky Chapelle. Do you 
sec how broad the scope is? 


There are confirmed reports that FAMILY 
CIRCLE and EVERYWOMAN’S are going to 
merge. At the time of this writing, the deal 
had not yet gone through, but was close to 
consummation. More on this in the next 
issue. 

“Strangers When We Meet,” a novel by 
Evan Hunter to be published in May by 
Simon and Schuster, is going to be made 
into a movie by Barbizon Productions. The 
screen rights sold for $150,000, to be paid 
to the author over a period of three years. 

“Warlock,” by Oakley Hall, the first West- 
ern to be published by Viking, which is 
coming out this fall, has been sold to Fox 
for $75,000. If the book is taken by a major 
book club there will be another $20,000 
forthcoming for the movie rights. 

Other substantial movie sales include 
“Mountain Road,” by Theodore H. White, 
published by Morrow-Sloane, and a Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection for May, at a 
six-figure price ; Charles Samuels’ book about 
Boris Morros, on the Viking spring list has 
been sold to Columbia Pictures for $125,000, 
with substantial additional participation by 
the author after the first $2,500,000 earned. 

Writers involved in big deals like these, 
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are now solving their tax problems like the 
movie stars. They set up independent pub- 
lishing firms, but the books are released 
through their regular publishers. In this way 
a big chunk of their earnings becomes capi- 
tal gains rather than income. 


Speaking of practical problems, when you 
make a sale to a magazine, make sure there 
is a clear understanding in writing as to just 
which rights the magazine is buying and 
which rights remain with you, so that there 
is no difficulty if you should ever in the fu- 
ture want to dispose of any of the subsidiary 
rights which you retain. Get assignments 
from magazines as soon after publication as 
possible, of all rights which you are to re- 
tain. Don’t wait until the magazine records 
are destroyed or mislaid, as they sometimes 
are. And when a magazine goes out of busi- 
ness, you’re in trouble as far as establishing 
a clear title to your rights is concerned. 

Also remember that a copyright lasts for 
28 years. You may renew your copyright for 
another 28 years, but only during the 28th 
or final year of the first copyright period. 
Even a few days’ delay here may throw your 
valuable property into the public domain, 
which means that publishers may use it 
without any payment to you. So check back 
to your early sales, and make notations in 
your diary to make the proper renewals in 
28 years. You can get renewal forms from 
Register of Copyrights, Washington 25, 
D.C. The actual renewal costs $2.00. 

Harvard University is offering a prize of 
$3,000 for the best history of religion to be 
published by Harvard University Press within 
the next four years. Similar prizes will be 
offered at four year intervals for oustanding 
books in the social and natural sciences. 

For details write to Harvard University 
Press, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Among the National Brotherhood Awards 
given by The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, was a prize to Jessie Bennett 
Sams, for “White Mother.” The author is 
one of two orphaned negro twins who was 
raised by a white woman in Florida. 

(Continued on page 70 
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The Way to “30” 


by Carl Schuon 


Four approaches to a good lead 


LTHOUGH THE READER seldom realizes 
A that he is being baited, he is the 
quarry for three distinct traps set by the 
editor: the title, the sub-head, and the lead. 
The editor will take care of the first two; 
the third is the responsibility of the writer. 

Every article has its own best beginning. 
What kind of a lead should you write? 

If you’ve got so much dope that you 
don’t know exactly how to begin, stop right 
where you are and concentrate on all the 
facts. 

Now pull out the BIG one. There should 
be a big one. If there isn’t, take one of the 
biggest ones and make it your big one! Now 
take all of your other facts and determine 
their relations to your big one. This isn’t 
always easy, but it’s necessary because you 
are going to have to use them in relation 
to your big fact which has now become 
your theme. If these minor facts can be 
used to prove your big fact, or theme, you 
have got it made! 

It is the theme around which you build 
your story that determines your lead. 

How do you choose the type of lead 
which will best sell that theme? 

Ask yourself a few questions about your 
theme. 

Is it familiar? Or a controversial one? 

Is it a new subject—a discovery in medi- 
cine, a revolutionary device, new legislation, 
the result of a recent survey, a new person- 
ality, a new trend? Then tie it directly to 
the reader. Here’s an example. 

In an article in the March REDBOOK 
called “How Safe Is Your Hospital,” Ruth 
and Edward Brecher wrote: 

During the next twelve months, more than 
20,000,000 Americans will go to the hospital 
for a surgical operation, for medical care, or 
for the birth of a baby. If yours is a typical 
family of four or five, there is a 50-50 chance 


that at least one of you will be hospitalized 
during that time. 


The big fact, stated in the lead, immedi- 
ately established the reader’s need to know 
the other facts related to it. 

Let’s go back to the controversial theme. 
The reader will at least begin such an article 
because he either agrees with you or because 
he disagrees with you. Again, bring your 
reader into the article by choosing one side 
of the controversy and making a statement. 

Is this enough? Not quite. 

Make the kind of statement which will 
seem difficult, if not impossible, to prove. 

The March pacEant carried an article by 
Major Alexander de Seversky called, “So 
That This Nation Shall Not Perish . . .” 
The Major flatly stated his side of the 
present military controversy. 

“On September 24 of last year President 
Eisenhower announced, “The United States 
is maintaining the most powerful military es- 
tablishment in our peacetime history.’ 

“That is correct in the abstract. We have 
the most powerful military establishment in 
our peacetime history. But by the same token, 
never in our history, whether at war or in 
peace, have we been so weak in relation to 
our potential enemy.” 

It is apparent that in his lead Seversky 
deliberately concedes a point, which on the 
surface, appears to make his strong, final 
statement difficult to prove. Many readers 
will be likely to continue with the article to 
find out whether Seversky is good enough to 
prove his statement. The author has the 
reader coming and going, regardless of 
which side he’s on. 

If your article isn’t a controversial subject 
you may still be able to use a statement lead. 

An article in THE FARM QUARTERLY by 
Fred Knopp called, “The Versatile Farm 
Sprayer,” began: 

“Buying a sprayer is one time when the 
farmer should put the cart before the horse. 


There are three questions that he should ask 
(Continued on page 76) 
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General 


The Church Musician, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 127 Ninth Avenue, North, Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Novella D. Preston, Assistant Literary 
Editor. Beginning in October, 1958, this maga- 
zine will be increased to 64 pages—24 devoted 
to music and 40 to literary material. Will use 
2,000-word fiction stories, all with musical set- 
tings, and continued 2 or 3 part stories, each 
part 2,000 words. Articles should run 700 to 
1,200 words and cover some aspect of music— 
educational or inspirational—that would be of 
interest or technical help to people engaged in 
some phase of church music. Interested in bi- 
ographical sketches of musicians, short items, 
fillers of all types and cartoons, all with a musical 
touch. Accompanying photos to illustrate articles 
are welcomed. Payment on acceptance, from Ic 
to 2c a word, depending on aptness of subject 
and skill in writing. Music manuscripts include 
hymns, anthems, hymn-anthems, responses, and 
children’s songs. Prefer closed score. 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Use fiction only. 
Since these magazines are distributed through 
schools and junior book clubs, stories submitted 
must be of high literary quality. There are two 
story divisions—Senior, for ages 14 to 18, and 
Junior, for ages 10 to 14. Pay on acceptance, 
$150 to $500 depending on merit, for stories of 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $50 to $250 for 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Query as to specific subject. 


The Student Press, P. O. Box 1992, Tulsa, 
Okla. Jack Stark, Editor. In the market for a 
number of manuscripts on “How-to” for high 
school newspapers. Each script should deal with 
a specific subject, such as Makeup,. Headline 
Writing, Advertising, Editorials or the like. 
Manuscripts accepted will be published on royalty 
basis—10 to 15%—as booklets in their sTAFF 
HANDBOOK series. Best lengths are 4,000-7,500 
words. When contributing it’s important to mark 
MANUSCRIPT on the envelope. Will report in 
two weeks. 
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Confession Magazines 

My Romance, 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Bessie H. Little, Editor. 25c a 
copy. Wants down-to-earth human-interest stories 
in which the problem and its solution are im- 
portant. Strong emotional appeal is essential. 
Problems should be mostly those of young people 
and young married couples, told from the girl’s 
viewpoint. An occasional story from the man’s 
angle is used. Lengths for stories are 5,000 to 
6,000 words for an average, and up to 8,000 
words for very strong problems. Also a good mar- 
ket for shorter stories of 1,500 to 3,000 words. 
Articles are in demand and types include ro- 
mantic problems, how to deal with them, in- 
spirational themes, etc. Pays 3c a word for stories, 
on acceptance; flat rate for articles. 


Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy. Uses first-person stories that are 
sincere, plausible, realistic, readable, and interest- 
ing. Stories written from the feminine viewpoint 
are preferred. Emphasis is on courtship and 
young married stories. Short-shorts up to 3,000 
words, short stories up to 6,500 words, novelettes 
up to 10,000 words. Also uses articles of every 
type: courtship, marriage, personality, home- 
making. Light romantic verse up to 20 lines. 
Reports promptly. Pays 3c a word and up for 
stories and articles and 50c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance. 


Religious Magazines 

Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. J. Fred Parker, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. Uses one fiction piece, up 
to 2,500 words, per issue; must be well-plotted, 
with solid religious core but no obvious moral- 
izing. Also uses human interest shorts, biography 
and feature articles, preferably illustrated with 
good photos, up to 1,200 words. Wants character 
building articles, on the subtle side rather than 
the lecture pattern but establishing high moral 
standards. Inspirational verse up to 20 lines. 
Material should be slanted to upper high school 
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) and lower college level. Reports within six weeks. 
| Pays 2c a word for prose, and 10c a line for 








verse, on acceptance. 


Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.75 a year. For Sun- 
day-school superintendents, teachers, and work- 
ers. Especially desire articles based on actual 
experience, dealing concisely with all phases of 
Sunday-school work, but more particularly in 
the rural districts and smaller schools. Photo- 
graphs or other illustrative material make the 
articles more helpful. Accounts of new forms of 
Sunday-school activity and new solutions of old 
problems are especially desired. The organization 
and equipment of the school, the work of the 
officers, methods of teaching, teacher-training, 
securing the cooperation of the pupils, the in- 
fluence of the school in community life, making 
the school a spiritual force—all these constantly 
need fresh treatment. Urgent need for age-group 
specialization articles, especially lower ages. 
Especially interested in the results of the work of 
a Sunday-school in a community and in indi- 
vidual lives. Articles dealing with vacation Bible 
schools, and weekday Bible teaching on rural and 
village communities are often used. Articles 
should not be over 1,000 words, or even briefer. 
Seasonal verse of a high spiritual and artistic 
order is accepted on occasion. All material, 


whether prose or verse, must be evangelical in 
emphasis and tone. Also buy photographs. Re- 
port in a few days. Pay on the 10th of the month. 


Juveniles 

American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Uses stories up to 3,000 words that appeal 
to girls. Plot and characterization are important. 
Also buys 1,000-word short shorts occasionally. 
Stories by Betty Cannon and Amelia Warden, 
recently published, are suggested for study by 
authors wishing to write for this magazine. Pays 
rates comparable to the field, on acceptance, 
and buys first serial rights. Marjorie Vetter is 
Fiction Editor. Wants articles, 1,800 words, that 
are stories about girls under twenty who have 
accomplished outstanding things. The Article 
Editor, Laura Vitray, wishes to be queried before 
submitting. 


Child Life, 30 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Mrs. Adelaide Field, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Uses stories, articles and 
plays slanted for boys and girls 3 to 9 years of 
age. Fantasy-or realism. Fiction modern in theme 
at all times. Articles on animals, current events, 
hobbies, children in the limelight, things to make 
and do. Maximum length, 900 words. Seasonal 
verse. No outside illustrations used. Buys photo- 
graphs. Pays an average of 3c a word, 25c per 
line for poetry. 





Society of Magazine Writers. 


Center, Division of General Education 





Come to New York, heart of the literary world, 
for the second annual 


Whashineton SQUARE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


NOVEL — Ralph Bates 

SHORT STORY — Charles Angoff 

POETRY — Galway Kinnell 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
NON-FICTION BOOK 
JUVENILE WRITING — Lee Wyndham 
TELEVISION SCRIPTWRITING — Michelle Cousin 


SPECIAL LECTURERS: Charles Ferguson, senior editor, The 
Reader’s Digest; John English, managing editor, McCall’s Mag- 
azine; Philip Wittenberg, author of The Law of Literary Prop- 
erty; Ross Donaldson, program consultant, 
Betty Finnin, fiction editor, Woman’s Day. By special invitation, 
registrants may attend a meeting, including seminars, of the 


For announcement containing full information, write (or phone 
SP 7-200) Dean Warren Bower, Washington Square Writing 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
One Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 


July 21 to August 1 


\ edward H. Schmidt 


Editorial Consultations 


story editor, N.B.C.; 

















25th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 21—AUGUST 8 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, television drama, pop- 
ular science, and marketing problems. 

Staff includes: Margaret Coit, Andrew Lytle, 
Rolfe Humphries, William Peden, Ellen Lewis 
Buell, Harry Muheim, J. H. Rush, and Alan 
Swallow. 


Write Margaret Robb, Director, McKenna 33 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


CLEVELAND WRITERS” CONFERENCE 


June 26-28 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! Literary 
luncheons! For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 





565 Hipp Annex 





SEVENTH ANNUAL MID WEST SILVER 
LAKE WRITERS CONFERENCE 
Fairmont, Minnesota 
July 23-27, 1958 


Improved facilities, features: Dr. John G. Nethasde— Amott 
ca’s epic poet, poetry prizes; other leaders, Dr. M. B. Dick- 
om Coleman, Webb; topics: novel, poetry, Bak story, 
te evision. 











Address: Oak Haven, R 3, Fairmont, Minn. 


WRITERS Come to PHILADELPHIA 


JUNE {1, 12, 13, for the TENTH ANNUAL 
PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITER'S CONFERENCE 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Prominent speakers. All sessions at the modern 
Sylvania Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. 


Png EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar 
Philadelphia . Pennsylvania 


EAST BOOTHBAY 


Summer Workshop 
August 1958 


For information write 


MILDRED TONGE, 


Director 





P.O. 











East Boothbay, Maine 





Humpty-Dumpty’s Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Alvin Tresselt, 
Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 35c a copy. Uses 
material in three categories: (1) Stories for be- 
ginning readers, 500 to 700 words, the shorter, 
the better. Writers should know the vocabulary 
and subject matter used in primer and first 
readers. (2) Read-aloud stories, under 1,000 
words, typical juvenile stories which appeal to 
young children 3 to 7 years. (3) ‘Tell-me” 
stories for parents to read and tell again in their 
own words to their small children. These need a 
sharp climax and should allow for participation 
by the children themselves. They may run up to 
1200 words in length. Uses a little short poetry 
with appeal to the very young. Pays good rates, 
on publication. 


Trade Journals 


Automotive Chain Store, 11 S. Forge Street, 
Akron 4, Ohio. Richard Hitchins, Managing 
Editor. Uses single photos and captions of auto- 
motive chain store merchandising activities, i. e., 
displays, windows, departments, promotions, lay- 
outs, openings, remodelings, etc. Uses features of 
500 to 1,500 words, with 3 to 6 photos (8 x 10 
preferred on merchandising techniques, operation- 
al methods, special promotions, grand openings, 
success stories, on automotive chain 
Material must be slanted toward autoinotive 
personnel of automotive chains, oil and tire 
companies. Uses some articles without _ illus- 
trations on buying habits, special retailing prob- 
lems. Pays 2c a word, and $4 per photo, on 
acceptance. Reports in two wecks. 


stores. 


Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Fischer Black, Editor. 
weekly; 35c a copy; $6.00 a year. Acceptable 
material must be of high professional engineering 
quality. Pictures of news developments in the 
electric utility and electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries welcomed. Pay $20.00 first and $10.00 
additional pages published, based on editor's 
estimate of space prior to contribution. 


Issued 





100,000 
WORDS 


A For only $20.00 a year. 


CENTRAL 
CLEARING 
HOUSE 


Room 510, Bond Bidg., 





No other organization gives writers all“THIS: Third party proof of originality. 
Representation in Washington to secure favorable postal regulation 
and income tax revisions, 
protection against unreasonable censorship and weakening of 
copyright provisions. 
A quarterly publication. 
Protection against adaptation of your originality. 





All writers and writer organizations. Send now and 
insure protection for the originality of your work. 


WRITERS CENTRAL CLEARANCE AGENCY 





1404 New York Ave., H.W., 








Washington 5, D. C. 
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Excavating Engineer, 2014 11th Avenue, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. W. E. Williams, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. Use 
“methods” articles on open-pit coal and ore 
mining, road construction, quarrying, dredging, 
drainage and irrigation work, air field and dam 
construction, etc. Query first. Photographs 
| bought. Report in two weeks. Pay 3c a word and 
$3.00 per photo, on publication. 





Frozen Food Distribution, P. O. Box 977, Con- 
roe, Texas, William B. Wilson, Editor. Would 
like articles on interviews with distributors of 
} frozen foods, or wholesale frozen food department 
heads, running 500-1,500 words. 1,000 ideal. 
Always send pictures. Will use interviews of 800- 
1,000 words with outstanding frozen food sales- 
men for either distributors or wholesalers. Get 
salesman’s basic selling theories. One or two pix. 
They plan to use one short monthly feature on a 
successful frozen food broker. This should be 
around 600-1,000 words, accompanied by pix. 
Rates, 2c up, plus average picture rate. Will pay 
, more for extremely good quality. Do not use 
fiction. 


Grade Teacher, The Educational Publishing 
Corp., 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. Monthly, 
, except July and August; 60c per copy; $5.00 a 
4 year. Miss Toni Taylor,’ Editor. Uses general 
e articles and units of work which have been work- 
- ed out with elementary grades in mind, as well 
as stories and plays written to appeal to ele- 
mentary age children. Length should be 1,000 
words, with payment at Ic a word. Glossy prints 
may be included as illustrations, or may be sent 
with captions. Payment for these is from $1 to 
$5, depending on size and usage. Accepts verse. 


Machine Production and Canadian Supply, 
341 Church Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 
Alex S. Arnott, Associate Editor. Interested in 
receiving free-lance material in metalworking 
S- field. No fiction. Uses articles on small tools, 
0 machine shop work, metal fabrication and tech- 
’s nical data pertaining to machine tool building 

and processing. Rates are $15 per page and $5 

for each illustration or photograph. Material 
] should be 2500 words, accompanied by several 

illustrations or photos. Should be exclusive to 
Machine Production, and must be well written 
without too many technical terms which might 
not be understandable to average workers in 
metalworking field. Will look at work of qualified 
new writers. Reply within 30 days after receipt. 
Payment upon acceptance. 





Motor, 250 W. 55th Street, New York 19. N.. Y. 
Edward Ford, Editor. Uses merchandising, sales 
and management articles containing ideas that can 
be adapted to other similar operations; 1,200 
| words. Wants professional quality glossy prints 
J § (or illustration. Also shorts on similar subjects. 











Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


First founded and still the first 
August 13-27 
Director: John Ciardi 


Fiction - Nonfiction: Catherine Drinker Bowen, Dan 
urley, Nancy Hale, Bruce Lancaster, William 
Raney, Berton Roueché, William Sloane. 


Poetry: Léonie Adams, John Frederick Nims 


Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 


Special Lectures: Robert Frost, Carl Carmer, 
Theodore Morrison, William Hazlett Upson 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 19, Vermont 





CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 2-14, 1958 


Study creative writing with CHARLES ANGOFF, 
editor, teacher, writer. TV drama, poetry, short story. 
Personal conference. Meet editors, writers, publishers. 
Special meetings, receptions. Board and room on the 
campus of the University of Corpus Christi, $3.50 a day. 
Contests, swimming, fun. Write: Department WD-100, 
801 S. Broadway, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H., from 1 day to 
6 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, 
or poetry instr.; room, meals, (20th yr.). Reference 

O’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 textbooks. 
(See pg. 79). 1500 lectures. Chicago class. Coach- 
ing by mail. $1 M. words, $10 per month. 

MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 





Western Carolina Writer’s Conference 
In ‘“‘The Land of the Sky”’ 


Near Cherokee Indian Reservation 


August 10 to 22 


Workshops in novel, short story, nonfiction, T.V. 
scripts, juvenile fiction, marketing problems. 
Write: Lillian Hirt, Public Relations Office 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, No. Carolina 





IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 
Idyllwild, California 
PLAYWRIGHTS WORKSHOP, July 28-August 8 
Dr. George Savage, Director 
T-V WRITERS WORSHOP, August 4-17 
Dr. Stuart Hyde, Director 
Credit through the Univ. of So. Calif. 
Make reservations now! 





ANTIOCH WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
August 17 to 23, 1958 


For Descriptive Brochure Write To: 
Director of Continuing Education 


Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 








THE ART OF NON-CONFORMING 


Retaining one’s individuality is not easy in these days of 
mass production. as . 

If you are the writer-traveler or aspiring writer who must 
remain an individual, our personalized service created for 
writers by writers is to be included in your future vacation 
plans. Inquire about our summer schedule for stimulating 
cruise-workshops led by Pauline Bloom. 

Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 d. So. Clinton St. Doy' » Pa. 
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WRITING and CRITICISM 


under competent writer-teacher— 


Short Story Writing— 

Don Tracy, novelist, professional writer. 
Article Writing— 

Robert Root, author, SU professor. 


(August 11 to 22) 


THIRD ANNUAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


School of Journalism 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


For further information, write: Prof. Robert Root, 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


MAY 8-10 
Editors and writers (including Adam Yarmolinsky of Double- 
day, John H. Kyle of the Jonns Hopkins Press, Larston D. 
Farrar, and many others) will conduct workshops in juve- 
nile, short story, article and television writing. e 
All sessions held at the Mayflower Hotel. For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 





CHRISTIAN WRITERS & EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


Green Lake, Wis @ June 28 to July 5 
Extension School to July 26 


EASTERN REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
St. Davids, Pa. © June 21-26 


Write to Dr. Ben Browne 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


As instructed, carbon, quality bond, 60c per 
1000 words (poetry Ic a line), plus return pos- 
tage. Minimum $1.00. 


ELLIE LEE 


244 E. Clearview Worthington, Ohio 





NOVELS 


Reading and Evaluation—$25.00. 
Marketing Suggestions. Ghostwriting. 
See my ad page 75 this issue. 

Write, or send your manuscript direct to 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











Pays according to value of material, and $6 each 
for photographs. Reports in two or three days, 


National Furniture Review, 666 Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. Mary Seaman, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Uses service articles directed to all phases of 
furniture store operation, in lengths from 800 to 
1,200 words. Special articles must be queried on 
first. Pays 2c a word, on publication, and from 
$3 to $5 for 8 x 10 glossies. Reports in two weeks, 


Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Earl W. McMunn, Editor. Buys 
feature articles which are practical and of interest 
to general farmers or farmers specializing in some 
type of Ohio agriculture; query first on these. 
Also uses shorter pieces, news items and occasion- 
al pictures if of Ohio scenes or people. Rates 
average 5c a line, on publication. Reports in a 
few days on unacceptable manuscripts. 


Organic Gardening & Farming, Emmaus, Pa. 
Robert Rodale, Editor. Will consider personality 
stories of organic gardners and farmers (persons 
who do not use chemical fertilizers or sprays) ; 
articles about new developments in growing 
crops, flowers, and soil care. Fillers up to 400 
words on these subjects also used. Buys photos, 
$3-$5 apiece. Pays $25 to $50 for articles and 
2¥Y2c a word on fillers. Pays shortly before pub- 
lication and reports within three weeks. ; 


Service Management, P. O. Box 1321, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Paul H. Wendel, Editor. Edited 
for owners, operators and management officers 
of businesses engaged in servicing electronic 
devices. Wants articles concerned for the most 
part with the managerial side as applied to a 
service business such as accounting, inventory 
procedures, insurance, successful selling programs, 
advertising programs, taxes, outstanding industry 
and service business success stories, association 
stories, market research, customer relations, tech- 
nical information applied to business manage- 
ment, etc. Lengths run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Pays 2c a word, after publication. Uses 
7 x 9 glossy photographs, and pay $5 each. 








EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the proper appraisal fee, and we shall 
advise the kind of help which should profit you most: and the cost thereof. Or write for my free brochure 
OPEN YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 

APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 for ms. to 25,000 
words; $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by appraisal; criticism; coaching; re- 
vision; ghost-writing; and marketing. 

CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone for appt. REpublic 1-6780. 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit 
a book or play for appraisal. 

TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. for appraisal. 

Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 





1658 So. Normandie 





Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
































What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 
of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript ? 





The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why so 
many authors, editors and critics regard Exposition as the most 












many writers and the reputation we now held in the literary worid 
are unparalleled in the history of publishing. 











HAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT EXPOSITION 


Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 
ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing.” 
Les Angeles Herald Ex; : “Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal- 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 
Dallas Times Herald: “Uhlan lands blow upon blow in the solar plexus of 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a neat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 
Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 
The Psychiatric Quarterly: “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 














AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER -THEOLOGIANS 


Oct. 16, 1957 





Dear Writers: 

When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or delivered at conferences, I found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition. 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow's Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
attractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. | can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake. 





Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor's Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 
General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 
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HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 

Dear Ed Uhlan: 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today 
I don’t know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me 

1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 

2. I am famous and renowned. 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following 





For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations $945.00 
For newspaper column 730.00 
For books I have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 


My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and I have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries. 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn't, they are just faintly green with envy 
I have not put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I'm having lots of fun 

Best to you all, 

Ruth 


HOW DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 
IN ADDITIONAL INCOME! 





June 24, 1957 
Dear Mr. Uhlan 
Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 
The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400 — for a total of 
$5,053.60. 
This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 
I know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. 
Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us. 
A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more. 





Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need 

To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible 
Sincerely, 

Richard V. Snyder 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PR 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 


















By Nancy Vogel 


OBABLY THE BEST single market for free- 

lance TV scripts is Revue Productions. 
This MCA subsidiary has expanded its pro- 
duction until it is leading the TV field. 
Together with its runner-up, Desilu, Revue 
accounts for almost half of Hollywood’s 
entire television film output. It has about 
20 series, and an annual production budget 
of about $30,000,000. 

The tremendous growth of Revue will 
continue. The comps ny is planning 8 to 10 
new series for the coming season, with 
emphasis to be high adventure. Two new 
ones already shooting are CIMARRON CITY 
and SPECIAL AGENT 7. 

Revue shows include G. E. THEATRE, 
SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS, SUSPICION, WELLS FARGO, WAGON 
TRAIN, THE RESTLESS GUN and stTupIo 57, 
as well as others which present less of a 
market for free-lance writers. 

Revue has a story department which 
carefully evaluates all submissions, and chan- 
nels them to the producers who might be 
interested. For instance, if you should submit 
a story for G. E. THEATRE, and the story 
editor felt that it might be equally suitable 
for SHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, he would arrange 
for producers of both shows to see it. 

This story department is made up of six 
individuals. There are four readers who do 
the preliminary reading, and turn over to the 
story editor and his assistant the stories they 
think have merit. These are read carefully, 
and the ones that are selected are sent to 
the particular producer who would be most 
likely to be interested, or to several pro- 
ducers. If a producer likes a story and wants 
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it, it must still go to the sponsor and the 
advertising agency, to be sure there is noth- 
ing in it that they don’t like. Then, if it is 
okayed, the producer buys it. 

The story editor, William Lawrence, has 
a lot of good information to offer about the 
stories Revue wants. He says, “Our an- 
thology shows want straight line stories, 
about real people in believable situations. 
New writers should be warned to keep away 
from comedy and light fantasy; too many of 
them seem to gravitate toward this, and, in 
the current cycle, at least, it is not acceptable. 
The current trend is to realism, stark 
characterization, believable motivation. For 
G. E. THEATRE, STUDIO 57, and SCHLITZ 
PLAYHOUSE, especially, these are a must. 

“T don’t like to use the overworked phrase 
‘beginning, middle, and end,’ but that’s 
what our stories must have. Start with a 
character with whom the viewer is intrigued, 
and a scene that makes him want to know 
what will happen next. 

“Keep production costs and casting prob- 
lems in mind. Don’t call for scenes which 
will make us go out on location—we seldom 
want to bear the expense of that. No race- 
track scene, for instance, unless it is one in 
which the background can be merely sug- 
gested. I received one very good story about 
a jockey, but so much of what the scenes 
entail took place on the track, while the 
horses were running, that it would have 
been necessary to have a real track, rather 
than use stock shots. For that reason only, 
I had to reject the script. Snow scenes are 
difficult to handle, too. In another good 
script we received, a man saw—or thought 
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he saw—someone disposing of a body; but 


\ snow was falling thickly and he wasn’t 
| positive that he had really seen this. We 
| couldn’t accomplish this effect with snow; 

| we discussed changing the snow to a heavy 


fog. But, in the end, the problems seemed 
too great, and we rejected the script. Not 
long ago, also, I got a script from a new 
writer we're trying to encourage; but this 
particular story had to take place on a ship, 
during a storm, so we weren’t able to use 
it. We did do one forest fire thing, by buying 
the background footage of another film, 
but doing this sort of thing makes a show 
too expensive. 

“Proper casting is important. If, on a 
certain night, a competing program has a 
bigger star than we do, even though the 
stories and the shows’ reputations may be 
equal, the other one will get a bigger share 
of the audience. We need stars of name 
stature to compete with the stars on the other 
programs. Therefore, we need good parts 
for these stars. In the 24 minutes or so of 
the story, there should be strong leading 
roles for one or two characters. If you have 
four, five, or six important characters, that’s 
bad—we can’t cast it with stars. Also, try 
not to have old people as leading characters. 
There are few big names in the elderly 
group. This applies to children, also. 

“Would-be TV writers should know what 
are some of the commonest errors made by 
new writers, so that they can avoid these 
pitfalls. For one thing, beginners tend to 
write about subjects and backgrounds which 
they don’t know, and which don’t come into 


» the average person’s experience—backstage 
ge p Pp 


at the ballet, a bull fight in Spain, a guy 
studying art on the Left Bank. Characters 
and backgrounds should be kept recogniz- 
able, something in the viewer’s own experi- 
ence. Maybe murder itself is something that 
seems out of the range of the life of the 
average person, but at least the people in 
the murder stories should be recognizable 


| —like the people you might meet at the 


gas station. 

“A common error of a new writer is to 
get a really good device or situation, but 
let it go out the window by not developing 
it properly; all his thought goes into the 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words....... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
EI er rer 5.00 
pS See errr 7.50 
SN ee ot ora ee 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Fiushing 55, N. Y. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS. 


ADELINE M. 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. 





ALVORD 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 


ELENA QUINN 
7822 Brookmill Road 
Downey, California 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETA AILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
fe ________* 


BREAK THE TV ICE 


Let a working WGA-East writer 
help you pane | the N.Y. market. 


ANALYSIS-GUIDANCE ee TOP AGENT CONTACT 
ROBERT HIGGINS 
408 East 84 St. New York 28, N. Y 
(Reading fee—Any length script $10) 





TOpaz 9-8285 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market 
Send for free information 
THE SAGER AGENCY 

Beverly Hills, California 
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REJECTED? 


e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

e Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you “out of the woods'’? 

If so, we invite you into membership in 

THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 

—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 

editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
— is without additional cost to mem- 
ers 


Eleven services — ten-dollar membership fee 
Membership is limited 
Write for free details 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 
Minimum charge $1.00 


RUTH NELSON 


620 Chipeta Ave. Grand Junction, Colorado 





STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 

fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My 

book, FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book 

no writer can afford to be without. Price $2.00. 
ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 

1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 








YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typing, minor corrections: 60c per M. 
Editing, revised dialogue, characterizations: 
$1.00 per M. 

Minimum $1.50. Include return postage. 
FLORENCE A. LUNBSAY 


Box 493 jartford, Conn. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 
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device, and he pins his hopes of a sale to it, 
not giving enough care to the development 
of the rest of the story. 


“Another error of new writers is that 
many of them think it is somehow better 
to deal directly with story editors or pro 
ducers, instead of using an agent. However, 
even our completely established and suc. 
cessful writers use agents, so there is no 
reason for newcomers to shy away from 
them. We always use agents here at Revue. 
The reading of all the scripts that come in 
would take up too many man hours, other- 
wise. An agent has the time to look over the 
material he gets and decide whether a 
writer shows promise. If he finds a writer 
he wants to encourage, he will show him 
how to slant for particular shows, and teach 
him many tricks of the trade—things we 
wouldn’t have time to do. 


“We use many, many stories, and we are 
constantly in the market. A good story is hard 
to find, and we are always eager to encour- 
age new writers who show promise.” 








As you may recall, the March TV column § 


concerned Harry Lewis, a Hollywood agent 
who will read material from beginners. If 
you have ideas for stories for any of the 
Revue anthologies, send them to Mr. Lewis. 
His only stipulations are that writers must 
enclose stamped, self-addressed envelopes, 
and that they must not expect or request 
critiques. His address is 9172 Sunset Blvd, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


If you feel there’s no really big money 
to be made in writing for television, consider 
the case of Elick Moll, who should wind up 
with about $150,000 as a result of writing 
two PLAYHOUSE 90’s. For his “Sizeman and 
Son” and “The Gentleman from Seventh 
Avenue” Moll received from CBS $20,000. 
Both teleplays were hits, and Moll incorp 
orated them into a novel which Putnam will 
publish in June. READER’s DIGEST has selected 
the work for summer publication, which 
will mean $35,000 more for Moll; and 
since it is also the June selection of the Book 
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of the Month Club, Moll will receive an § 50 me 


additional $75,000 or so. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


woeeeeeasensensy 





The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and oper- 
ated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance to 
learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing com- 
plete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





e MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fi Rockefeller Flaza, Dept. 84-P 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


Cllr OF TAB. co ccccss. Zone. . .State.......... 
(All inquiries confidential. No Salesman will call) 
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WINNERS 


of Pageant’s 
BEST BOOK CONTEST 
for 1957 
e FIRST PRIZE......$500 


“Far Flight of Love’”—Novel 
by Robert Raynolds 


e SECOND PRIZE .. .$250 


“Jesus, Interpreter of the Eternal” 
Biblical Study 
by William Dwight Pierce, Ph.D. 


e THIRD PRIZE .....$150 


“Color Scheme”—Poems 
by Beatrice Wright 











Honorable Mentions. ..$100 each 
“Chosen Arrows”—Religious History 
by Sister Mary de L. Gohmann, O.S.U. 


“Behind Locked Doors”—Novel 
by R. Vera Bereslavsky 


“Raising a Child’”—Child Psychology 
by Marion E. Ross 


“Thunder in the North”—Historical 
by Father R. E. Lamb, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


“One Step Forward’—Social Novel 
by Paul Erickson 


“By George !”,—A Travel Adventure 
by Betty J. Miller 


“Blueberry’—Juvenile 
by Anna Bergmann 


ENTER 


Pageant’s Best Book Contest 
for 1958 


Send for the simple rules to Dept. W-4 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fast, experienced service. Bond Paper. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Mailed 
flat. 60c per 1,000. Plus return postage. 
EUNICE FROATS 
40 Gracefield Ave., Toronto 15, Ont., Canada 
CH. 4-2877 











ZIV Productions has shot a pilot for a 
new television series, LITTLE MAN. The series, 
which will deal with the exploits of a tiny 
man, will use giant-sized sets. 

Lou Edelman Enterprises may have as 
many as ten TV series under production 
for the coming season. These will all be 
NBC programs, and those which are tenta- 
tive or definite include FIVE CORNERED STAR, 
a story of the secret service; THE RAVEN, a 
biographical drama of Sam Houston, r1’s a 
GREAT COUNTRY, an anthology pointing up 
the good fortune of Americans in being 
natives of this country; and others which 
will have overtones of drama, family com- 
edy, and music. 


TV Market List 


G. E. THEATRE, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. 
A variety of types of stories is used for this 
series, but no downbeat endings. They have 
used comedy, adventure, mystery, straight 
drama, and Westerns. They are looking 
particularly for something out of the ordi- 
nary, a little off the beaten path. There 
should be one or two strong starring roles. 
Stories must be submitted through agents. 
The story editor is William Lawrence, 
Revue Productions, 4024 Radford Ave., 
Studio City, Calif. 


SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, CBS-TV They want 
good dramas; they seldom use mysteries or 
comedies. Occasionally they use Westerns, 
and suspense-drama type stories. Top Holly- 
wood stars are cast in these plays; therefore, 
plays should be written with starring parts 
that will appeal to established stars. Plays 
should be of broad family interest. Scripts 
or treatments must be submitted through 
agents. Story editor is William Lawrence, 
Revue Productions, 4024 Radford Ave., 
Studio City, Calif. 

ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, CBS-TV. 
Half hour, film. Stories for this anthology 
should have the famous Hitchcock twist at 
the end, and the body of the story must 
have a lot of mystery and suspense. Only 





WRITERS 


We neither sell writing courses, nor promise you the moon. All we do is analyze your stories, tell you 
why they do not sell and suggest changes. Send for free folder. 


Box 1991 
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STORY ANALYSTS 


Hollywood 28, Californie 





KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


ENDURED WITH THE 


PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
oe amy to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


W aicsen came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
Organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe S.X.Q. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE S.X.Q. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 








City 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“*Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, Accurately. 
Bond paper, one carbon. 


50c per 1,000 words 


MILDRED DUCKETT 
350 Budd Avenue Campbell, California 





SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical comaporing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply th the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY SSSLER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Reliable 65c 1,000 Words 
PS sey Rv Poetry 1%e line 
1 Carbon fhe por | $1 


Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Bex 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY -~7 Literary Consultant 
73182 Feuntain Ave Hellywoed 46, Califernia 
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top quality scripts have a chance at this 
market. Stories can be off-trail, dealing with 
people and situations that are not necessarily 
encountered in real life. If you have an idea 
for a story which will keep the viewer in a 
state of breathless tension, perfect it and 
submit it—through an agent. Story editor 
is William Lawrence, Revue Productions, 
4024 Radford Ave., Studio City, Calif. 


suspicion, NBC-TV. One hour, film. 
Watch this program, if possible, before try- 
ing to write for it. Stories should be full of 
mystery and suspense, with strong, logically 
motivated characters. The plot should not 
be padded in order to stretch out to the 
hour-length; it should be a story which 
could not be told at its best in a half hour 
version. Alfred Hitchcock produces this one, 
and so the Hitchcock twist at the end is 
always a help in selling a script here. Submit 
through agents only. Story editor is William 
Lawrence, Revue Productions, 4024 Rad- 
ford Ave., Studio City, Calif. 

stupio 57, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. 
This is an anthology series, like the others 
listed above. The most definite need is for 
suspense-filled mysteries. Strong character- 
ization and good motivation are necessary, 
and there should be one, or at the most two, 
good leading roles. They will look at scripts 
or treatments, but these must be submitted 
through agents. Story Editor, William Law- 
rence, Revue Productions, 4024 Radford 
Ave., Studio City, Calif. 

LOVE THAT jiLL, ABC-TV. Half hour, 
film. After a siege of Westerns and programs 
about rough-and-ready characters, this new 
series is a novelty in that the characters are 
highly sophisticated and polished. Anne 
Jeffreys and Robert Sterling star as the 
owners of rival Manhattan model agencies. 
Producer Alex Gottlieb is optimistic about 
the future of situation comedies like this 
one; he feels that the Westerns are already 
on the decline, and will be more definitely 
so by next season. If you have-a good idea 
for this series, contact your agent about it. 
LOVE THAT JILL is filmed at the Hal Roach 
studios, 8822 Washington Blvd., Culver 
City, Calif. 
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Again in 1957 Vantage Press Was the Nation’s Leading 
Subsidy Publisher; Issued 202 Books during the Year 





| Two More Vantage Titles 
| Sell Out First Edition 
| Portraits of Bible Women, by Ethel 
Clark Lewis, a fascinating series of 
word pictures about women of the 
Bible, sold out its first edition 
early this year. What I Saw in 
Europe, by Victoria Booth Dem- 
arest, Pe of the foun- 
der of the Salvation Army, also 
sold out its first printing recently. 
Are you seeking a live-wire, aggres- 
sive publisher ie your book? Send 


your manuscript to Vantage Press. 














A successful autograph party was held 
at Norton’s Religious Bookstore, 
Seattle, Wash., honoring Veda Graves 
book of devotionals, The Tender Grass. 
192 copies were sold. Other activities 
on behalf of the book included: an all- 
day tea by Seattle churchwomen; an 
honor by Washington State Pen 

omen; a 2-week window display at 

orton’s; an interview by Katherine 
Wise, women’s editor of Station 
KOMO.TV; Station KXA taped a 
series of 5-minute devotionals from the 
book; leading newspapers covered the 
events. 


Bad Florida Weather 
Good for Vantage Book 


The wave of cold and rainy weather 
that hit Miami and other parts of 
Florida during January and February, 
was a eoeet for a new Vantage 
book, “Florida Isn’t Heaven’’ by Max 
Bulske. Bulske’s work tells the truth 
about living in Florida, and his book 
was lateodoced just when Florida’s 
miserable climate was a nationwide 
topic. 
Leading Florida newspapers featured 
reviews and articles, among them, 
the Jacksonville Journal, Miam: Daily 
News, Orlando Sentinel, St. Peters- 





Items of Interest... 


United Press dispatch, appearing in 
over 100 newspapers, features “Take 
Heed, My Children,” by 84-year-old 
Agnes Dodd Richards . . . successful 
mail order campaign to piano teachers 
now in progress on Julia Broughton’s 
Success in Piano Teaching. . . 
Confidential Magazine runs two-page 
article based on forthcoming Vantage 
title, Hotel Confidential . . . Arrows 
Over Jamestown by Esther Miller Pay- 
ler, now used in American schools in 
Samoa, at Pago Pago . . . Los Angeles 
Herald Express runs three reviews on 
Vantage books on a single Sunday, cov- 
ering about 50% of the book page. . . . 
Army Overseas Newspaper Stars and 
Stripes runs feature article on I Sol- 
emnly Swear by Robert ‘‘Vanderbilt’”’ 
Brown, followed by substantial order 
for books to be sold in European the- 
atre newsstands. This is the kind of 
cooperation you may expect when Van- 
tage Press publishes your ur 
send us your manuscript now. 





Bad Florida Weather (cont'd.) 


burg Times, and others. An eight-inch 
review, signed by Fred Babcock, editor, 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune Book 
Review Section. 

Saleswise, Vantage’s promotion depart- 
ment wrote special letters to all Florida 
bookstores urging them to buy and 
display the book. Our direct mail 
division prepared a special mailing 
piece to go to booksellers in Florida 
and selected northern cities. Results: 
the book is moving along fine and the 
author is delighted with our activity 
on his behalf. 


Vantage also nation's 
6th largest publisher, 
in titles issued 


Repeating the position it had gained 
in 1956, Vantage Press ended the year 
1957 with 202 published titles, thus 
making it the largest subsidy publisher 
in the United States. On the basis of 
titles issued, Vantage also was the sixth 
largest in the nation among all pub- 
lishers. 

This record was hung up without spe- 
cial inducements to writers, such as 
cash awards, or other prizes. It was 
scored on the basis of offering authors 
an outstanding service of producing, 
publicizing and marketing their books. 


Book Sales Also High 


Book sales, too, were at high levels 
during 1957, with Vantage Press open- 
ing up new dealer outlets all over the 
country. At least 1300 dealers and li- 
braries bought or stocked Vantage 
books during the year. 

If you are looking for a publisher with 
good promotion and distribution facili- 
ties, send your manuscript to Vantage 
Press. Our staff will send you a free 
report on its sales and editorial possi- 
bilities, and other details of our success- 
ful subsidy program. Right now, get 
more information by filling in and 
mailing the coupon below to any of the 
four addresses listed. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York * Washington, D. C. 
Chicago * #£Hollywood 
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FREE! 
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LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


ie Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
est 31 St., New 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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By Rus Arnold 


AVE YOU SOLD to the Sunday papers 
lately? 

Every free-lance knows that he must try 
to understand the editor’s problems if he 
wants to make sales to him. When it comes 
to that favorite Sunday market, the maga- 
zine or “roto” section, the editor’s problems 
are made difficult, and sometimes desperate, 
by awkward layout problems. 

The typical Sunday newspaper magazine 
is a crowded book. Most of the pages are 
three columns wide, with one or two col- 
umns assigned to paid advertising. Comes 
make-up time, and sooner or later the editor 
finds a hole in the layout just big enough for 
one picture and caption. He runs quickly 
through his files for a single that has human 
interest and timeliness, to use as a space 
filler. He finds one, and presto, some free- 
lance has made another sale. 

A typical Sunday magazine layout may be 
a left-hand page with one eye-stopper run 
two columns wide, full-page high except for 
a paragraph or two of copy at the bottom. 
On the right-hand page there will be two 
or three additional pictures to round out the 
story. The set, three or four pictures, must 
tell an interesting story, and tell it with a 
bang. As a variation, sometimes the entire 
story will be run in a vertical two-column 
strip on one page. 

The formula for Sunday roto pictures is 
simple. The Sunday magazine is slanted 
very closely to what the editor feels will 
interest the greatest number of people. At 
the same time the editor must keep in mind 
that his paper’ is read on a day of rest, for 
relaxation; it is read in the home, with 
adults and youngsters sometimes reading at 
the same time, in the same room. 

A Sunday editor once told me what he 
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Photojournalism 
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wanted was sex, or science—and if I gave 
him both in the same article, and kept it on 
a family level, I’d get a bonus! What he 
meant was that he would welcome a “legiti- 
mate” reason for discussing an otherwise- 
taboo subject. The classic example used to 
be the monkey-gland story; today Sunday 
magazines frequently publish articles by doc- 
tors or psychiatrists on “marital problems.” 

Times change, mores adjust, people ac- 
comodate themselves. Today, science has 
outstripped sex. Today’s Sunday editor is 
looking for science articles—and if you give 
a science story some “oomph!” you get 
a bonus. 

At the Sunday Magazine of the Chicago 
Tribune, Editor Loyd Wendt showed me a 
layout he was running on a scientist. “We're 
not interested in test-tubes, retorts, or black- 
boards covered with mathematical formu- 
lae,” he said. “We’re treating this man as a 
human being—a man with a home, a family, 
with the same interests and problems as 
other human beings.” 

Wendt feels that his readers are interested 
in what people do; how they live and how 
they get along with each other. He’s always 
looking for good single pictures or two, 
three, or four-picture sets that will appeal to 
these interests. Since the Tribune circulates 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana 
and Iowa, he prefers a “midwest” rather 
than a “Chicago” angle. 

I asked Claire Buckey, Sunday Tribune 
picture editor, what makes a salable pic- 
ture. “A picture does something to me at 
first glance,” he replied, “or it leaves me 
cold. As for subject matter, no amount of 
captioning will save a bad picture. If the 
picture itself doesn’t catch and hold the eye, 
the copy won’t help.” Talking about two, 
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three or four-picture sets, he went back to 
the question of make-up. Because of his lay- 
out problems he prefers the group of related 
pictures rather than the sequence or con- 
tinuity. The latter must be run in a particular 
order; the group can be arranged to fit his 
space. If your pictures must be numbered 
one, two, three, etc., and run in that order, 
that will hurt their sales possibilities. 

The question of “local angle” was neatly 
explained to me by Cary Robertson, editor 
of the Sunday Magazine of the Louisville, 
Ky., Courier. 





Right, Loyde Wendt, editor, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune Sunday Magazine, checks color transparen- 
cies with Pat Patten assistant editor. 


“We circulate in metropolitan Louisville 
and Southern Indiana. That means we want 
Kentucky and Indiana subject matter. But 
that doesn’t mean only Kentucky and 
Indiana writers or photographers can sell 
to us. If a man from our area has moved to 
the Pacific Northwest and is doing interesting 
things there, our readers want to hear about 
him. We frequently run stories about 


) People from our area who are in the govern- 
| ment in Washington; we’d like to run stories 
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about others from ‘around these parts’ who 
are living or working any place in the world, 
if the stories and pictures are interesting.” 


P-J Conference, Miami 


This year’s photo-journalism conference 
at the University of Miami promises to be 
an even better program than last year’s 
huge success, For the second time it is being 
co-sponsored by the University and the 
American Society of Magazine Photog- 
raphers. Co-chairmen are Wilson Hicks, 
former executive editor of LIFE and now 
supervisor of student publications at U of M, 
and Morris Gordon, one of the most success- 
ful photo-journalists, photographic super- 
visor of Western Electric, and educational 
director of ASMP. 

Since the program had not yet been 
announced when I wrote this, I telephoned 
Morris Gordon, got his advance information 
on who the speakers will be. Beside Hicks 
and Gordon, there will be David Linton, 
president of ASMP, to make the opening 
remarks. Editorial people on the program 
will include Jess Gorkin, editor of PARADE, 
Doug Jones of Loox, and Bernard Quint, 
associate art director of LIFE. 


Photo-journalists appearing as speakers 








Right, Claire Buckey, picture editor of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine, goes over a 
page layout with Ray Roland, the magazine’s 
Art Supervisor. 
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will include John Rawlings, Bert Stem, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, Don Ornitz (who was 
the most published photographer in 1957 
according to an actual count), Lisa Larsen, 
Bradley Smith, Paul Berg of the St. Louis 
POST DISPATCH, Ed Wergeles of News- 
WEEK, and Larry Fried, a graduate of UM, 
now with Pix Inc. 

Date is May 7 to 10; location is U of M 
main campus, Coral Gabies, Fla. For com- 
plete details and registration blank, write 
Wilson Hicks, P. O. Box 8107, University of 
Miami Branch, Coral Gables 46, Fla. 


Three Editors 


News this month from two former editors 
of camera magazines, and from one just 
starting out. 

First, Frank Fenner, former editor of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, now picture editor 
of cHILpcrAFT, adds an ingenious footnote 
to last column’s remarks on how to photo- 
graph window displays. “We needed a pic- 
ture of a Marshall Fields window, and 
didn’t feel like waiting until after midnight 
for their neighbors to douse the lights. So 
we persuaded a Fields driver to park a 
huge truck at the curb back of the camera. 
It blocked all unwanted reflections!” 

Then Ben Melnitsky, former editor of 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, comes out with 
a book labelled “Industrial and Business 
Photography” (Greenberg, N. Y., $1.95). 
Not a book on how to take pictures, it 
deals with ideas for pictures you can take, 
and where to send them. A major portion of 
the book is a unique case-history listing of 
practical applications non-pros have made 
of photography in business or industry. A 
good source of ideas for the free-lance. 

And finally Arnold Eagle, long-time free- 
lance photo-journalist, sends along a new 
magazine, pm (Photo Methods for Indus- 
try), published monthly at $4 per year. A 
smart-looking magazine, well laid out, and 
filled with help for the industrial photog- 
rapher. 


Who’s Where 


Warren Stokes is now art director at 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 572 Madison Ave., New 
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how to copyright your book 
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York 22; he was with WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION (r. i. p.) and later with CORONET 
. . . AMERICAN GIRL, the Girl Scout maga- 
zine, has moved to 830 3rd Ave., New York 
22; art director there is Philip Hummer- 
stone .. . Marvin Karp is now at Goodman 
Publications, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
19, as picture editor; they publish srac, 
MALE, MEN, FOR MEN ONLY, BATCHELOR, 
and so on, but have just discontinued 
SWANK .. . Peter Albertson is picture 
editor at REAL and sEE, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, but not buying just now... 
Jim O'Connell, formerly of CAVALIER, is 
editing THINK, the IBM house organ, at 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Photo-Journalism Markets 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Loyd Wendt, editor; Claire 
Buckey, picture editor. Single pictures with 
captions, or 2-, 3- or 4-picture sets. Payment 
on publication. Midwest interest. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Louisville Courier, 
Louisville, Ky., Cary Robertson, editor. Par- 


prominent or interesting former residents 
of Louisville-Southern Indiana area. Pay. 
ment by arrangement. 

LOUISVILLE MAGAZINE, Louisville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Louisville, Ky. Helen 
Henry, editor. Monthly, uses material of 
local or national interest, if with a Louis. 
ville angle. Stories with business or civic 
interest. Uses very little color; interested 
good black-and-white of Louisville area. 

CAVALIER, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
Editor Bob Curran writes: “We use photo- 
illustrated articles on any subject of interest 
to lively men; no picture series. Single 
photos of interest to men. Unusual photos 
which might be suitable for a cover are 
good. For instance, some time ago we used 
an unusual picture shot from beneath a car 
in which all the wheels were off the ground. 
We welcome color—35mm or up. We prefer 
queries unless the subject is perishable 
(timely sports, etc).” Address Mr. Bob 
Curran, editor. His rates are good, and are 
made by arrangement. 


ticularly interested in articles with photos on FF 
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v. 8. CAMERA ANNUAL, 1959, 9 E. 40th 
St, New York 16. Mary P. R. Thomas, 


' editor, book dept. Deadline for this year’s 


annual is May 15. Any number of unmount- 
ed prints 11x14 or smaller, color or black 
and white, singles or sequences. Each must 
have your name and address on back; 
enclose return postage. First report within 
2 weeks. Payment on publication, plus a 
copy of the annual. See last year’s book for 
type of material published. 

PHOTO METHODS FOR INDUSTRY, 33 W. 
60th St., New York 23. Arnold Eagle, exec. 
ed. A limited market but does buy photos 
in its special field. 

TRUE, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
H. W. Mason Jr., picture editor, is looking 
for picture stories for the “Men in Action” 
series, dealing with dangerous and adven- 
turous occupations. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST now has a pic- 
ture bureau at 521 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, with William Breisky and Miss Ursula 
Mahoney. Pictures mailed in should con- 
tinue to go to Douglas Borgstedt at In- 
dependence Square, Phila., Pa. 

RELAX, 48 W. 48th St., New York, 19. 
Nat Lehrman, editor. All-new (lst issue 
May, 1958) travel magazine. Photo-illus- 
trated articles or picture-stories, anything 
pertaining to travel, vacations, anywhere in 
the world. Editor Nat Lehrman says he’s 
looking for good material on off-beat places, 
and off-beat material on well-known places. 
Remember that many pictures, often good, 
are available free from travel agencies; he 
suggests yours must be different, better. 
Wants strong human interest angle—un- 
posed views of vacationers enjoying them- 
selves, etc. No singles except color for 
covers. Prefers 214 x 2% or larger in color, 
but smaller ok if good; 8x10 black-and- 
white but will look at contact strips. Rates 
are ASMP standard, payment on scheduling 
for publication. Prefers query. 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


HIS IS A question and answer session 
T and represents some of the questions 
you have sent me recently. 

Q. Perhaps I will sound naive asking 
this question, yet, it bothers me. Is it ever 
proper or in good taste to acknowledge a 
check for a cartoon with a note of thanks? 
I am a beginning cartoonist, and have sold 
perhaps 12 to 15 cartoons mostly for modest 
(but welcome) prices, and several in the 
$50 neighborhood. So far I have acknowl- 
edged them only by. endorsing the checks; 
yet, I always have a guilty feeling that I 
should somehow show my gratitude for 
such nice chunks of money. I will appreci- 
ate your views on this; and enclosed find a 
stamped return envelope for your con- 
venience. 

A. Your instincts and inclinations are 
very valid. I always thank the editor when 
I put my finish in his hand. I write a short 
“thankee” note when I mail a finish, and 
when I sell a rougli “as is” and receive a 
check, I never thank the editor. I suspect 
I’m wrong in not doing it. Sometimes a 
gagman writes me a thank you note for 
a check. He doesn’t specify what the check 
was for, the amount of the check, his 
caption or the magazine the cartoon sold to. 
This is confusing. When you thank your 
editor be specific as’ to what you’re thank- 
him for. You’re already more right about 
this than I am. Courtesy and politeness 
are very nice, but not obligatory. 

Q. Please send me a complete list of 
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newspaper syndicates and what they want 
to buy. 

A. I wouldn’t tackle the job of typing 
such a list for under a thousand dollars. 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER put out a Syndicate 
Directory for $1. Their address is 1475 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Just to be 
technical about it, syndicates don’t buy— 
they sell! 

Q. Could you suggest any how-to read- 
ing on cartoon gag writing? 

A. All my life I’ve been searching for 
a book on gag writing that will reveal some 
secret trick that will make the job com- 
pletely effortless. If you’re looking for a 
magic formula book and happen to find 
one .. . you let me know about it. The best 
way to learn is to study and analyze the 
cartoons appearing in current magazines 
and work along in the same direction. | 
think you should read Max Eastman’s 
“Enjoyment of Laughter.” In Thurber’ 
book, “Alarms and Diversions,” he has 4 
short piece (The Lady on the Bookcase) 
telling how he arrived at some of the ideas 
for his cartoons. Earle Tempel (P. O. Box 
430, Van Buren, Arkansas) has three book- 
lets on cartoon gag writing for sale. One by 
Bill Dye and “Buzz” Dillon. One written by 
Charles Dennis. And one is a symposium 
affair written by Morrie Brickman, Ben 
Cassell, Cliff Fitton, Herb Gochros, Byron 
Langenfeld, Joseph Marturano, Ray Morin, 
Al Morrison, Bern Sharfman and Arnot L. 
Sheppard, Jr. Earle also has a new monthly 
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SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 
There it is... the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 
jacketed BOOK? 

To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author’s manual. T;led HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, 
it shows you how to avoid neadaches and heartaches when you have 
your book published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and 
send for it. We are subsidy publishers. 


COMET’S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 
tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 

PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 
campaigns. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house that has its 
own printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service from 
typesetting to binding at a cost with which no “middle-man” pub- 
lisher can compete. 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
ful. | am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 


Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
of my Death Below Zero. | was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 


I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 
the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, | am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 


I received the royalty check, which based on a 3 month period of 
El Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 


put in it. Earl Cloud 
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Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Market Review! Looks! 
The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 
Seanigttgnet Weather! 

ecial for WRITER'S DIGEST readers. Three months 
Psi subscription just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6. 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


123-35 82nd Rd., Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

Fern Park, Florida 


“‘How to Make Money with 
_. <- Simple Cartoons’ 
‘ytix7e 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; 


% no 
obligation. Simply address | BOOK | 


m WARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 824 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 


WRITE POEMS 227? 


Learn How to become a popular songwriter. Amazing 
melody writing home study course with free lyric course. 
Easy! Booklet explains this and professional piano course. 
Special personal success courses. 


WEIDNER SYSTEM 
423 E. Seventh St. 
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Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 





Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
if you ‘re serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbling! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


BOX WD-AP 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue 7 Freeport, N. Y. 
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publication called, THE PROFESSIONAL CAR- 
TOONIST AND GAGWRITER. Don Ulsh (123-35 
82nd Road, Ken Gardens 15, N. Y.) has 
a book on gag writing for sale. He also 
writes, from time to time, about gag writ- 
ing in THE NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS (see 
adv. in adjoining column). Jack Markow 
(400 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y.) 
has a book on gag writing for sale. wrRITER’s 
YEARBOOK 1957 had an article on gag writ- 
ing written by Joe Blaze. I think you can 
learn from all of these sources. I did. Your 
own aptitude and ability to work and learn 
are your chief assets in this business. So far 
as I know, there’s no hidden ball trick for 
producing salable cartoon ideas. 

Q. I’m a good gag writer but I hate the 
loneliness of it . . . any suggestions? 

A. Are you asking me tosuggest someone 
to you that you can love or marry? Lone- 
liness is a problem all people have to face 
like growing old, ugly and toenails, Noth- 
ing wrong with loneliness. Just don’t be 
afraid of it. Why don’t you try working 
with a partner for a change? Al Kaufman 
and Stan Stamaty write gags together. It 
can be a lot of fun if you work with some- 
one whose mind stimulates you. The main 
technique to use when working with a 
partner, or partners, is to never criticize 
the other guy’s ideas during the session. 
If negative thoughts pop up, it dries up 
everybody’s creative juices. After the ses- 
sion is over you can throw away the duds. 
While the session is on, write down every- 
thing. Even if an idea has no merit, it can 
be a point of departure for the other fellow. 

Q. What about the National Cartoonists 
Society’s Living Library? 

A. If you write to Bill Crawford, Newark 
News, Newark, New Jersey, he can tell you 
all about it. I know that they have tape 
recordings they sell for $7.50 apiece, or 
rent for $3 per month (plus $4.50 deposit 

. the deposit is returned when the tape 
is). So far, they have taped interviews with 
Milt Caniff, Mort Walker, Al Capp, Otto 
Soglow, Walt Kelly, Ronald Searle, David 
Low, Bill Holman and others. There is also 
a round table discussion between some 
Pulitzer Prize winners . . . Rube Goldberg; 
Herblock, Bill Mauldin, Batchelor, and 








Duffy—the tape runs about 40 minutes. 
As I said before, write to Bill Crawford 
and he’ll tell you all about it. 

Q. When I look at the cartoons in maga- 
zines I see a lot of things that have been 
done before. This is true of TRUE, THIS 
WEEK, LOOK, NEW YORKER, SATURDAY 
EVENING POST—oh, all of them. What’s 
the matter, anyway? Don’t the editors care? 

A. I think they care. A lot of editors 
know me well enough to tell me when one 
of my gags has been done before, but I 
don’t know any editors well enough to tell 


them when they print something that has 
been done before. Nobody can know every- 
thing that has been previously printed. 
Some of the cartoons you think are new 
have undoubtedly been done before, too. 
I saw Robert Frost on TV one day. He 
said that when he was young his friends 
suggested that he read all the poetry that 
had been written thus far so that he would 
not repeat some other poet’s work. Mr. 
Frost explained that reading all the poetry 
written thus far would take several hun- 
dred years and leave him precious little 





TEXAS HANK 


$50 Cash Prize 


Are you a song writer?? . 
you have been waiting for . . 


WE BUY FOR CASH 


% Popular Songs 
% Radio-TV Scripts 
% Short Stories 


For consideration send return postage with material. 


New Songs 


RADIO — STAGE — TELEVISION 


Gringo Record X-144 @ “Uncle Si’s Cowpasture” 
Hank and Slim the Country Rubes 


1958 DIXIELAND NEW SONGWRITING CONTEST 


‘‘Mona of the Tradewinds’”’ 


Lovely lady, ah so fair 
Sweet as the roses in her hair 


None will ever quite compare 
With my Mona. 


. . here is your chance to prove it. That big opportunity 
. all you have to do is complete this song by Johnny 


PROMOTION — SALES 
%* Records 


$50 Cash Prize 


Carriger and Hank Newman, famous writers of “JUST A KID IN LOVE”—Gringo 
Record X-122—and mail with your one year subscription for Dixieland News to Ace 
Attractions, Main P. O. Box 825, Winston-Salem, North Carolina,U.S.A. The winning 
song lyric must have some originality and tell a story about SOUTH SEA ISLAND 
LOVE that will stop traffic. For only $2 you will receive a high fidelity 78 or 45 RPM 
record of “Just A Kid In Love”, DIXIELAND NEWS for one year, and your big 
chance to get somewhere in the music business. The winning song will be recorded by 
Hank Newman, Bill Jeffries, or other famous Radio and Television Stars. Melody may 
be submitted with lyrics, if desired. ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED 
NOT LATER THAN MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 31st, 1958. 


DIXIELAND NEWS 


MAIN P. O. BOX 1024 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 























Writers For Every 
Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


















REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 














MIMEOGRAPHING 


First Class Work on new Dick Electric Mimeo- 
graph. $3.50 per first 100 sheets, 84x11, 
minor corrections. Add postage for 2 lbs. per 
100. Write for Price List. 


GEORGE W. FRANK 
798 Lenox Avenue Mansfield, Ohio 










SONGWRITERS ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street » Mass. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, min 
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time to do his own writing. Sometimes | 
get upset when I see cartoons that duplicate 
work that I sold 5 or 10 years ago purchased 
in preference to the gems I’m currently try- 
ing to sell. There are undoubtedly car- 
toonists who feel the same about some of 
my current sales. If I like or dislike a car- 
toon intensely, I remember it forever. If 
a cartoon doesn’t press me emotionally, | 
forget it before I can turn the page. Maybe 
other people, including editors, respond the 
same way. All you cam do is keep doing the 
best you can do... and a little better. Try 
not to let things over which you have no 
control drive you nuts! I’ve said that before 
but it’s worth repeating. Just guessing, I'd 
say that less than 10% of the cartoons 
appearing in the magazines have been done 
before. 

Q. How can I become a member of the 
National Cartoonists Society? 

A. You need three letters of recom- 
mendation from members. One from the 
man who proposes you for membership and 
two from sponsors. A short biographical 
sketch giving the candidate’s personal and 
professional background. Samples of the 
candidate’s current work bearing his signa- 
ture. 

ADDENDA: The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica are upset because so many cartoonists 
still draw World War I campaign hats on 
scouts. Their art department and supply 
service have produced some uniform and 
insignia sheets. Useful reference if you're 
drawing Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts or Ex- 
plorers. Rebel L. Robertson is their director 
of public relations. The address is New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. R. S. Craggs, 25 
McMillan Ave., West Hill, Ontario, Canada, 
will clip your cartoons from overseas and 
foreign publications for 25c each, Inquiries 
invited. Watch your newsstand for wriTER’s 
YEARBOOK. 


Late Cartoon News 


PLAYBOY, 232 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. A monthly magazine for men. Use 
approx. 12 cartoons per issue and buy all 
rights. Minimum pay: $75 for black and 
white. $175 for color. Best study a few 
issues before submitting. 
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PRODUCTION, ENGINEERING & MANAGE- 
ment, P. O. Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 
A publication directed to mass production 
metalworking industry. Don’ts: Labor re- 
lations, office politics and sex. Pay: $10 on 
acceptance. 

TRACKS, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. Ted 
O’Meara, editor. Pay $15 on acceptance of 
finished drawing. Use approx. 4 cartoons a 
month on tracks, ties and what runs across 
them. 

ESQUIRE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. A monthly magazine for men. 
Prefer sophisticated, offbeat material. Pay 
$100 for full page. $35 for less than. Use 
about 10 cartoons an issue. 

GOURMET, Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, 58th 
St. at 5th Ave. Ruth Beck Bakalar, editor. 
Pay $20 for cartoons about food and related 
subjects, Use 2 an issue. 


FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, 
Philadelpha 5, Pa. A monthly magazine 
using 1 to 5 cartoons an issue. Farm setting 
not a necessity. Cartoon needs much the 
same as for general magazines. Minimum 
rate: $60. Cartoon editor: Mary Ziegler. 

compact, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Use one or two cartoons an issue. 
Pay $25 on acceptance. Slant to 16-22 age 
group both boys and girls. Finish is to scale 
4 inches wide by 6 inches deep. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 821 North 19th 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama. A monthly 
magazine paying $20 minimum for first 
rights only. Use 10 to 15 an issue. No place 
for amateurs to break in, Weed out your 
generals that don’t relate to farming before 
you submit. Especially the stuff that is 
obviously urban. Like gags on farm home 
and family life. Kids (rural), teenagers, 
hunting and fishing, rural church and club 
life work, the farm wife, cooking, sewing, 
canning and baby tending, schools and 
school busses, weather, rural mail carriers, 
crops, livestock, poultry, forestry, market- 
ing, rural recreation, soil conservation. 

R. N., Oradell, New Jersey. Cartoon edi- 
tor: W. A. Richardson. A monthly maga- 
zine using 6 cartoons an issue. Minimum 
price: $30, Cartoons about the nursing pro- 
fession, 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


PEE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 


Use the coupon below for complete infor 








THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 
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YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Have it analyzed by working profession- 
als. $5.00 (minimum) per 10,000 words. 
Books $15 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 
Box 513, Grand Central Station New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
20 Ib. Bond. One free carbon. 
50c per thousand words plus return postage. 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 W. 50th St. Seattle 7, Wash. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pl and fitable. The ) largest 
market open to the ws rlameot writers—and the y one 
where you can EAR HILE YOU LEARN! if b. "have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cont of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 
cialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
j VENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 














40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 
New Process Short Run Printing 
Scripts, manuscripts, reprints, resumes, etc., photo 


offset copied from your material on 16 |b. white tbond 
8x11 same size reproduction. 50 copies each page 
Complete price list on request. 


STENCIL-PIX, INC. 
Box 72. North Station, White Plains, N. Y. 
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PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 
Romance—Drama Genie 
Detective—Mystery Genie 
Comedy—Humor Genie 

Short-Short Story Genie 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 





AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 

Quality T ~ Fay: Reasonable Rates 


igar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-4, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 











POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions because: 
Confessions are a big, hungry market. 
writer's name isn't im t. 
Editors actually encourage beginners 
As an experi selling confession writer, I can help 
you Bei started 
tailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 


PO Box 348 Miami, Okichoma 
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The Bio Business—Cont’d from page 35 


Everyone telling his life story likes an audi- 
ence. This is his life, the only life he’ll ever 
have, and every detail of it is important to 
him. If he can feel that the details are 
important to you, too, he will respond with 
plenty of them. 

As to the mechanics of getting this ma- 
terial down in some form that you can use, 
any system that does not interrupt the sub- 
ject’s flow of thought is all right. I use a 
tape recorder, keeping the mike and the 
sound of the mechanism as unobtrusive as 
possible. Some people are a little self-con- 
scious when faced with a microphone, but 
I find they soon forget it if it is sensitive 
enough to place at one side or out of sight. 

If you record your interviews in short- 
hand, or if you take it down in a series of 
short notes, make your actions as unob- 
trusive as possible. The ubiqutous cub re- 
porter who makes a big show of whipping 
out his notebook and pencil has killed more 
good interviews than there are cub reporters. 

In your first interview try to gage your 
subject’s normal stamina. When he sh ws 
signs of mental or physical fatigue, end u.¢ 
interview. The material you want should 
have spontaneity, freshness, and clarity. You 
won't get this from a mind (especially an 
elderly one) that is tired. 

Obviously, a large quantity of good ma- 
terial simplifies the writing task. When | 
had completed my interviews with Joe E. 
Brown I had eleven miles of tape, all of it 
recorded in a series of two to four hour 
interviews. There was enough to fill several 
books. 

The writing problem, once I have this 
much material, is the simple one of selection 
and choosing rather than one of working 
my imagination and struggling with com- 
position. 

Some people talk easily about their life. 
Get them in a reminiscent mood and they 
can go on for hours, pouring out incidents 
and anecdotes about their past. 

However, few of these free-wheeling 
spellbinders tell their stories in chronological 
order. They may skip around and dates they 
give you for incidents that occurred in their 
lives may be off as much as ten or fifteen 





years. Furthermore, even when you try to 
keep them confined to a chronological path, 
they will wander off on tangents and tan- 
gents off of tangents. 


There’s not much a good interviewer can 
do in such cases except hope for an opening 
when he can yank the story-teller back to 
the main theme. 


I’m never much concerned about the 
volume of tangent material I get because 
I frequently am able to use a great deal of 
it, My concern is that such material may 
often be repititious. A story or anecdote 
repeated is time wasted, Further, it may 
indicate an untrustworthy mental condition 
and cast doubt on the authenticity of the 
rest of the material you get from the sub- 
ject. 

Once, I was asked, “What about the 
writer’s attitude toward his subject? What is 
a good attitude? Should it be one of de- 
tachment, involvement, criticalness, over- 
enthusiasm or what?” 


I think the answer is, be moderate in all 
things, especially these. If your detachment 


isn’t sensed by your subject during the re- 
search period, it certainly will be seen and 
not appreciated by the reader if you write 
it. Involvement and enthusiasm may help 
you through difficult interview sessions, but 
readers will accuse you of bias if you let it 
affect what you write. And how can a 
writer give a critical edge to a biography 
and yet avoid libel? 

So I think moderation and some com- 
promise may be the answer. Never get so 
deep into the forest that you can’t see the 
trees, nor so far away that your perspective 
is undiscerning. 

Your subject must understand that you 
are the writer, the machine through which 
his words must flow. In the beginning he 
will respect you for your talent and exhibit 
some confidence in you. To hold this con- 
fidence you must continue the selling job 
right up to the day the book is in print. And 
if you have the qualities of a diplomat, the 
abilities of a top salesman and the patience 
of Job, you will please the subject, satisfy 
your publishers and titilate your pocket- 
book. 





The way of the world 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


( Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. 


I enclose $10. 


Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 


charge in 60 days. 


: Name 


(J Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





Address 





City 


State 








4-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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N. Y. Mkt. Letter—Cont’d from page 40 


The fiction award went to Bernard Mala- 
mud for “The Assistant.” 

The Poetry Society of America awarded 
the $1000 1957 Shelley Memorial Prize to 
Kenneth Rexroth of San Francisco. Mr. 
Rexroth is the author of “In Defense of the 
Earth,” “The Dragon and the Unicorn,” 
and other works. 

The new juvenile editor at Abelard-Schu- 
man is Bernice Frankel, formerly with the 
Saturday Review. 

John Starr has joined the editorial staff 
of the McGraw-Hill trade department. He 
is himself the author of several successful 
books. In collaboration with M. R. Warner, 
Mr. Starr has written “The Teapot Dome 
Conspiracy” to be published by Viking, and 
a history of great American disasters to be 
published by Holt. 

At Roy Publishers, Lois R. Geraci has 
been appointed as editorial and promotion 
assistant to Mrs. Marian Kister. 


Obituaries 
Betty MacDonald, best known for her 


book, “The Egg and I,” died of cancer at 
the age of 49. “The Egg” sold more than 
2,000,000 copies, and the film and its 
sequel, the “Ma and Pa Kettle” series, made 
millions. 

Miss MacDonald was also the author of 
“The Plague and I,” “Anybody Can Do 
Anything,” “Onions in the Stew,” and five 
books for children. 

Bernard A. Benziger, President of Benzi- 
ger Bros. publishers and booksellers of Cath- 
olic books, died. The firm was founded by 
Mr. Benziger’s great-great-grandfather in 
Switzerland, in 1792. 

Julius Birge, 48, secretary and director of 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., was found dead of shot- 
gun wounds in the basement of his home, a 
sixteen-gauge double-barrelled shotgun be- 
side his body. 

Elma Ehrlich Levinger, well known au- 
thor of children’s books, died at the age of 70. 


More Late News 


In the January issue of wRITER’s DIGEST, 
the statement that Doubleday paid $2 mil- 
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lion in royalties last year and that this year 
was more than any other publisher was an- 
swered by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Curtic Benjamin, president, informed 
WRITER'S DIGEST that his company paid out 
$4 million in royalties and “that the $4 mil- 
lions in royalties paid to McGraw-Hill Book 
Company authors were royalties earned on 
books alone. We in the Book Company 
have no responsibility whatever for the 
McGraw-Hill magazines, which are pub- 
lished by our parent company, the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company.” 

Acme News Co. Inc., national distrib- 
utors of magazines to independent local 
wholesalers, established in business since 
July last year, has moved to larger quarters, 
at 150 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N.Y. 

Among the magazines distributed by 
Acme are TRAIL, HI-FI, MUSIIC AT HOME, 
TOMORROW'S MAN, REAL LIFE GUIDE, JOHN 
CREASEY MYSTERY MAGAZINE, POPULAR 
MAN, TODAY'S HEALTH and FLORIDA OPPOR- 
TUNITY JOURNAL. 

Louis Elson, President of the company, 
announces the election of Abe Sigel as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and the appointment of 
Ed Zoty, a well-known crculator of national 
publications, as Sales Manager. 

All manuscripts for The Magazine of 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION should now 
be sent to Mercury Publications, Joseph W. 
Ferman, Publisher, 527 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Harper Prize Novel Contest for 1958 
closes on June 1, 1958. Harper & Brothers 
welcomes any promising manuscripts you 
may wish to enter for the award, and we 
take this opportunity to remind you of the 
Contest and of the approaching closing 
date. For details send to 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

POETRY DIGEST, edited by John De Ste- 
fano, P.O. Box 177, Milldale, Conn., tem- 
porarily suspended publication in latter part 
of 1957 and in the process of reorganization 
some subscribers were overlooked. 

POETRY DIGEST is once again active in the 
poetry field and the next issue is scheduled 
for March 15. The aim is for a long and 
successful life. 








How Many Of 


These People 


Do You Know? 


1, James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 
Photo by Arnold Newman 


Feus ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 


. Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 

. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle 
. Barbara V. Hertz, 
Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 

Photo by A. Avedon 
. Sidney Katz, Associ- 
ate Editor, MacLean’s. 

Photo by W. Curben 


YES, SEND ME THE 1958 





edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 
cartoons. 

The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 


Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


WRITER’S MARKET! 
[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 


[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Name 

Address 

City 








State 
Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10,Ohio 4-8 






























































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, \ver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 

tates, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for May must reach 
us by April 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS—DO YOUR OWN RESEARCH. Write 
that historical novel or nonfiction book now. 
Earn extra money doing research for others. My 
coaching can get you started. Stamp brings 
particulars. Tully, Box 381, Danbury, Conn. 


WHY PAY? CRITICIZE YOUR OWN stories, very 
way experts do. Find faults, correct them. Self- 
Critic $1. Learn to build plot from single word, 
any word. See it done. 75c. Both $1.60. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a pro- 
fession. Graduates of the Grapho Analysis Society 
are active in TV, radio, writing features for slicks 
and house organs—and getting paid! Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnson placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Journal. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. Toni Lalimi, in New 
York hit Journal of Lifetime Living, drew fat 
check! It | on all the time. Here is a growing 
uncrowded profession-business where you give 
service. Experts command fees up to $75 an hour! 
Real opportunity for men and women who want 
to get ahead. Free Trial Lesson, examination, de- 
tails to all over 21. Write now! I.G.A.S., inc., 
1007 Wilhoit Building, Springfield, Missouri. 


PROFESSIONAL SONGWRITER’S NEW BOOK 
tells how to have songs published by reliable 
firms and recorded by major companies. $2 p 

aid. Successful Songwriting, Beuchel Box 275C 
uisville 18, Kentucky. 


MONEY MAKING OFFERS—for the person who 
wants additional income! Stamp brings details. 
Jones—W, 4331 Talofa, N. Hollywood, Calif. 


LOOKING FOR TV-SCRIPT WRITER of excellent 
non-fiction material on a partnership basis. If in- 
serested, write to Strem, 1010 Mangrove, Chico, 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your en- 
emies. Startle even yourself, with an easily ac- 
red ‘“‘Personal Power’ that none can ignore. 
azing control! Postcard brings free details. 
Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Arizona. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (What to Charge) 
25,000 word text. $2. Steno Publications, Box 253, 
Tyler, Texas. 


7,500 DOLLARS A YEAR OR MORE. Men and 
women writers ask for free details about a field 
usually overlooked but highly lucrative. Ad-Writ- 
ers Guild, Chester Springs, Pa. 


SAMPLE TV SCRIPTS for sale, $1.50 M 
Tennison, 1658 So. Normandie, Los Angeles6, 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUB OWN Ma. 
TE "your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 


stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in. 
cludes Syndicate Operation, sone Euless Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 post (refundable). le they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 
| aeguamaal Dept. 242, 1990 Como Ave., St. Pau! 8, 
nn. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.90. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn uP to weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Partic s free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. ag! ty writer. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker ioe. 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 





THE $1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the 
Scene Block Story Construction Formula. To 
writers only. Send $1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., 
2620 East 56th St., Huntington Park, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! ork home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 

FREE—INFORMATION concernin typewritten 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, 
Nebraska. 


DOLLARS DAILY BY MAII—Independence work 
at home. Write Burt Hilton, 870 Lantana Avenue, 
Clearwater Beach, Florida. 


“WHAT’S FREE BULLETIN.” Tells where hun- 
dreds of free booklets, pamphlets, catalogs may 
be obtained. Among subjects included: Home 
angen cooking, gardening, gift catalogs, cloth- 
ng, travel, education. Only . Eleanor Williams, 

Rock Harbor Rd., Orleans, Mass. 


300 FILLER MARKETS DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


ADAPT WRITING ABILITIES to home mail order 
ventures. Your education at my expense. Request 
details. F. Hogan, 67 Ashland St., Medford, Mass. 


“WONDER” INKED RIBBON conditioner perks up 
jaded typewriter ribbons with new life, lustre, 
sparkle. ‘‘Wonder’’ is clear, colorless, odorless, 
non-in able, cannot harm ribbons and is 
fully guaranteed. Each unit will treat twenty to 
forty ribbons. Leave ribbon where it is and apply 
conditioner. Mail order with $2.98 to EDCO 
PRODUCTS, Box 186-C, Norfolk 1, Va. 


Sra —See money at home while writing. 

















rite a newsy column for small forei papers 
(under thousand population). he same 
mimeographed column oc to all of your list- 
ings. xcellent interesting work and you are 


your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For — details 


(with ye send one dollar Anthon: 
Oliver, 9 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 





WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informs 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, x 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


PLOTS—Two $1.00. Original short stories, $2.50. 
Flaherty's, 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
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MONEY-MAKING INFORMATION! How to start 
your own a newspaper without one cent 
capital. No catch. Guaranteed. Send $1.00. L. 
Young, Dryden, Virginia. 


TYPISTS—Here’s what $3 will bring you Airmail 
—Copyrighted Detailed Instructions How to O 
erate Your Profitable Stenographic Service in 
towns over 5, population. PAGE, 9 Cox 
Building, Corbin, Kentucky. 


46 LESSON ART COURSE, 1,000 illustrations. 
Only $2.00 complete. Grote, Post Office Box 266, 
Bronx 51, New York. 


SONGWRITERS: Fifty Market Cards, publishers 
and recording companies; instructions on mar- 
eating, 98.00. Song Service, 3828 High, Oakland 
19, Calif. 


LOVE STORY PLOT Outlines with surprise end- 
ings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, Box 24, 
Station A., St. Joseph, Mo. 


TRICKS OF PROFESSIONALS, iV5c. Beginning 
most important part of story. Editors judge by 
beginning. Learn how to begin your stories, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, . 


INFORMATION, RESEARCH, STATISTICS. Make 
your writing more authoritative. Complete, ac- 
curate, expert material evaluation. Questions 
1.00 each. Reasonable rates quoted by return 
mail on projects involving more extensive re- 
search. Always prompt service. Writer’s Re- 
Some Beoeies, Dept. D-2, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
or a 





PRIVATE ROOM, kitchen privileges, food, offered 
man under 50 for part-time services. LEADER 
HOUSE, 118 Pleasant, Bennington, Vermont. 


GAGS FOR CARTOONS WANTED—Sales in Ma- 
jor, Middle, Minor markets. Usual 25% com- 
mission. General ideas, Post type, Home, Sport, 
_——. Prompt Handling. Ed Le Cocq, Pella, 
owa. 


WRITERS—Would you like suggestions for new 
subjects—such as historic items, unusual places, 
firsts, odd items. Send $1.00 for 10 items, plus 
your self-addressed stamped envelope. Fern 
Whiteside, P.O. Box 1426, Washington 13, D.C. 


CAPITAL WRITERS BUREAU: Research, Con- 
gressional library, U.S. agencies. Edit, rewrite 
apers, articles, speeches, books. Book reviews, 

ok publicity. O. C. Miller, P.O. Box 1759, 
Washington D.C. 


RESEARCH IN CANADA—I will do your research 
in the Public Archives, Parliamentary and other 
libraries in Ottawa, Ontario. Years of historical, 
economic and general research experience. Also 
efficient German and Italian translations. Rea- 
sonable rates and ra service. M. T. Bennett, 
Sta. “D,’’ Box 229, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 








% DO’S AND DON’TS FOR PUBLICITY WRIT- 


ERS. Editors will bless you if you check your 
hews story against this Handy Wall Chart. $1.00 
each. Calumet Enterprises, 13818 State St., Chi- 
cago 27, Illinois. 


QUESTIONS ON CANADA AUTHORITATIVELY 
answered by university graduate. Politics, Gov- 
ernment, ag Geography. Three questions 
7. E. K. Wilson, Box 754, Abbotsford, B.C. 
anada. 


SUBSCRIBE TO “CAPITOL RESEARCH BUL- 
LETIN,”’ a new, informative guide to informa- 
tion sources in Washington, D.C. Published 
monthly, the Bulletin is MUST reading for 
Writers who want to save time and money in 
research. Yearly subscription $5.00. Trial issue 
50c. Capitol Research Service, Enterprise Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D.C. 





HIGH SIERRA WRITER’S HAVEN. Four-room 
furnished cottages, all conveniences, $45 monthly. 
e-room cottage rent free to man for occasional 
help with maintenance work. Sky Meadow 
Ranch, Box 295, Bishop, California. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 57. 


RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Sparetime 
profession, longhand, typewriter, bookkeepers, 
typists, writers. $7.50 hourly ossible. Interesting 
literature free. Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Penn. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included, $1.00. ommercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y. 








TELEVISION SCRIPTS: Every new TV writer needs 
authentic models. I have TV scripts I have writ- 
ten for top network Television shows—complete 
with Camera Shots and Stage Directions. Script 
comate, plus my professional instruction guide 
$5.00. Raoul Louvier, 11945 Iredell St., North 
Hollywood, California. 


PROVEN, PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS, work 
spare time, yeas unnecessary. $1.00 for 
instructions. Gibson, 1248 Potomac Ave., Bakers- 
field, California. 


SALES COME FASTER if you know exactly what 
the editor needs. Professional writer-editor of- 
fers detailed, eurrent information on what eight 
man’s magazines are arg $2.00. x 1424, 
Grand Central Station, N.Y.C. 17. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reason- 
able rates. Margaret Anne Wert, search Spe- 
cialist, 115 N. 23 St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
p= No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 

0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete — iness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Wri for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 








ARMED FORCES WRITER’S LEAGUE, 3542 No. 
Utah, Arlington, Virginia, can help you write, sell. 





AMATEUR ARTISTS—Cash in on your ability. Farn 
Features, Box 292, Findlay, Ohio. 


SMOKY HILL TRAIL and other poems. on pe peat 
paid. Margaret W. Moody, Box 64, Selma, Indiana. 


USED BOOKS, P.O. Box 384, Franklin, Pa. Free list. 


FREE PRESS CARD! Writers-Photographers Mar- 
ket Guide Furnished. Ehrenreick, 2035 Belmont 
Ave., New York 57. 


LETTERS REMAILED FORT WORTH—Dallas 
Metropolitan Area. 25c. Box 22, Eastland, Texas. 


THE MURDERER’S DICTIONARY — Over 2,000 
hard-boiled terms used in today’s crime fiction. 
All classified. Printed book. Send $1.00. Rollyn 
Ange om Co., 2620 East 56th St., Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


YOUR LETTERS REMAILED FROM FABULOUS 
LAS VEGAS, Nevada. 25¢ each. Questions an- 
swered 50c and $1.00. Other services. Entrikin, 
714% Ogden, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ formerly Capistrano 
Beach, California). $1.00 membership fee 
‘*‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 














PLOT AND CHARACTER CREATING KITS. Create 
thousands characters or plots easily. Contains 
hundreds of items, lists, charts, etc. - Both 
kits 1 Details FREE. Blois, 2208-B Overdene, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
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WRITER WISHES TO CONTACT ladies familiar 
with the works of Eric Wildman. General New 
York Area. Box G-1. 


FREE FUN. Only cost time and postage. Let’s 
agree on subject and each write a chapter for a 
novel. Write and exchange —~e Brummy 
Brumfield, 425 NW 25, Apartment 3, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


FEMALE COLLABORATOR wanted to help with 
Confessions. Write W. Kersey, 1606 Rayburn 
Ave., Columbia, Tenn. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Send stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Ca- 
jon, California. 


WRITING FELLOWSHIPS, prizes, awards. New 
service brings you complete information, entry 
blanks. Free details. LPA, 210 E. 39th St., 


CO-AUTHOR WANTED—200 page book, revolution 
in medical practice. Non-Socialistic. E. Graves, 
$210 Orleans Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION to our monthly Fun-O- 
Gram with Crazy Business Cards. Send 25c for 
your twelve hilarious cards. The Fun Shop, 
Desk 3, Cody, Wyo. 


CONFESSION WRITERS: Create thousands of 
original plots instantly with the 4° Title 
Plotter: 1000 Titles 65c; 2000 on m. Creative 
Titles, P.O. Box 465, Lynnwood, eshingten. 


HONOLULU POSTMARK. Letters re-mailed 50c. 
Sunday classified section $1.00. Walco, Box 3774, 
Honolulu 12, Hawaii. 


WRITERS! 250 letterheads, 250 matching envelo 
plus 100 personalized title pages for submittin 
your manuscripts in a handsome, srubmitting 
manner editors like. Quality printing on fine 
paper. Price $12.00. Send co py with check or 
money order. Letterhead, 7 5th St., N.W. 
Wash. 1, D.C. 


— LETTERS REMAILED from California 25c 
Los Angeles Classified Advs. 25c. Young, 


353 “West Fifth Ave. -- Pomona, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY POLICE PHOTOGRAPHER 
FOR WRITERS, — ~ eg yg 
Fires-Whiskey in wrecked cars-etc., One Dollar 


Each—Samples twenty-five cents ton. Ernest 
Miller, 718 N. Ross St., Sherman, Texas. 


HIGHEST PRICE CASH by return mail for om 
OLD GOLD: broken or discarded jewelry, den 
ld, watch qaste, ete. 


Satisfaction pe 
articles to: —_— Gold Dare, Box 345, 
San Francisco 1, 


OOK PRINTING 


Technical, Medical, Science, Religion, Philosophy, 
Family Histories, Geneal , Historical Fiction and 
Poetry Books and Pamphlets printed. Fine color 
printing. Free Estimates. Write Today. 


MARTIN G. WETZEL 
2205 Se. Campbell Ave., Alhambra, California 


SHORTHAND IN 


. graduates. avail. 
able. 35th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 
ao 





. 6704-8 
55 W. ated ‘street N.Y. 36 


POETS: Description of Beodpools containing 999 


PLACES aR, ‘SEND, POE dograph 
sent on —- Ey of sclt-addressed 
wrenvelope. RAPH, Ne 
e dos Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 


tonal 
on: 
allas ts 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


WRITING FAMILY HISTORIES is profitable. De- 
tails, 10c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


FREE BOOK. 505 Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writin ~ Sip and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


GOOD SIDE INCOME opp opportunities for writers. 

Work at home. No selling. For free brochure write 

The S. Rush Company, P. O. Box 615, Costa 
Mesa, California. 


EXPERIMENTAL WRITING—Send for free cata- 
log. a Press, Publishers, Box 2783, Holly- 
wood, California. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. Va. 


400-YEAR CALEND AR—All ¢ dates, including Easter, 
1758-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 61 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, BEGINNERS. Cor- 
respondence exchange. Postage requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia P!., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR — Professional 
write itor currently selling to top magazines 
offers = file on detailed, current needs of 
all Sun azine markets. $1.00. Box 1424, 
Grand Central tation, NYC 17. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET = os Every 
nem discussed and -00. Also 
talization, 50c. _ w~ - )  S Lacey- 

vil le, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, ‘spare time. Simplified mail 
iw Lee, Immediate income; easy! Auditar, 
34741W s Angeles 34. 


Send for particu- 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there 
sell as qui as possible? Find answer in cf 
this magazine, page 50. Natalie Newel 
Ghostwriter. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


PLAYWRIGHTS! List of over 100 Broadway and 
Off Broadway Producers. Mail $1.00 to Writer's 
eeseoes Service, Dept. D-1, 475 Fifth Ave., New 

or 3 


MODEL STORY ANALYZED. Shows you how to 
build your story. 75c. Emotion is what sells 
stories. Get emotion into yours. Reactions of 
Emotions, 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 
232 Delano Avenue, aioe, me Be 


BACK ISSUES OF POPULAR mppucETes ont 
Te ~ Six tebe mon, $1.00 per copy. W. Bucks, 
oO. Reading, Penna. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR,” by Carl Keohle, 
Howard Paris, Glueckstein, Taylor, etc. Illus 
trated brochure. Only $1.00 postpaid. Also co 
of Information Guide, full a cartoon mark 
cartoon lessons, gagwriting lessons sent with ot 
der. Shcoenntion eGuide, 2776 California Ct., Lis 
coln 10, Nebr. 





Bosoms, Blood and Baloney 

(Continued from page 29) 

in the direction of TRUE.” Uses book bonuses; 

non-fiction. 

sez, 10 E. 40th St., New York City. Carl 

Bakal or Dick Kaplan. Pays less than REAL; 

usually a top of $250 to $300. 

Top of $250 to $300 

ADVENTURE MAGAZINE, 205 E. 42nd St., 

York City. Same management as 

Alden Norton. Uses fiction. 


MEN PICTORIAL, same as above. George Mur- 
phy, articles. Alden Norton, fiction. 
Average $250 
FOR MEN ONLY, MALE, MAN’S WORLD, MEN, 
655 Madison Ave., New York City. Noah 
Sarlat, editor. Use both fiction and true fact. 
Top of $200, average $150 
MEN’S MAGAZINE and CHALLENGE FOR MEN. 
Both issued by Almat-Pyramid. Phil Hirsch. 
Minor market for fiction. Mostly non-fiction. 
Average $150 


MAN’S CONQUEST and MAN’S ILLUSTRATED, 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City. Jack 
Hoffman edits both. No fiction. 


MAN’s LIFE, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


New 
ARGOSY. 


Average pay $75 


VALOR, MAN’S CAVALCADE, and epic 16 E. 55th 
St., New York City. Leonard Cole. 


Men’s Markets in the “Playboy” field 


No top. Will go all the way for what they want. 
PLAYBOY, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Hugh Hefner, Editor. esquire, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. 

Average rate $150. Often double or triple on 
individual material. 

BACHELOR and SWANK, 655 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Bruce J. Friedman. 

CAPER, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. David Zenter. 

THE DUDE and GENT, West Park Pub. Com- 
pany, 48 W. 48th St., New York City. Bruce 
Elliot. 

ESCAPADE, 1472 Broadway, New York City., 
36. Douglas Allen, Editor. 

NucceT, St. John Pub. Co., 545 5th Ave. 
New York City 17. George Wiswell. 
rocuzE, P. O. Box 230 Evanston, 
Cutriss Fuller. 
MAN’S DIGEST, 
Armitage Ave., 
Neimark. 


Illinois. 


3755 
Paul G. 


Camerarts Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 47, IIl. 


There are others in this field but the above 
are all currently buying from free lance writers. 





IF YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN A BOOK... 


and would like to see it published, send 
it to us. Your manuscript will be given 
prompt study and evaluation—and you 
will receive our FREE editorial report on 
it. There is no obligation for this service, 
of course. 

If your book is accepted it will be pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed by a 
professional staff of long experience. 
Find out about publishing opportunities 
for your manuscript at Bardley Hall. We 
are subsidy publishers. Use the coupon 
below and send for our FREE brochure 
“wow To Get Your Book Published.” 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS, INC. 
Dept. WD-4, 363 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free brochure. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your seag 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-44 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free 
carbon. All work proofread. | watch grammar 
and spelling. 
65¢ per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 


4428 E. 50 Terr., Kansas City, Mo. WA. 4-3708 


FLORIDA NEEDS YOU 


Join National Free Lance Writers Club Inc. 
Headquarters, Orlando, Florida 
Need help? Frank advice you can trust. Dues $4.00 


annually. Includes 192 writing course, official mem- 
bership and press card chat opens closed doors to writers. 














P. ©. Box 3122 Orlando, Florida 








GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


ent to submit a novel, a . or a radio script? Here’s your 
chance. Authors whose work I have hel them with are 
a ling. Let my creative re- reiting help you to see your name 
in print. I not only edit, but po ry ond oo youre necessary. 
I do not tell you what to do, I do it f 
is returned to you typewritten, ready for the publisher, show: 
= your jan | in its finest form. Carbon copy furnished. $3. 
es. Terms to be arra’ 


MARIE ADAMS. 1694 Blair Avenue, $f, Paul 4, Minnesota 
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AUTHOR'S EARRINGS! 


xquisite tropical sea shell earrings! World’s most beau- 
Ena ! Color styled to your favorite ensemble! Flattering 
ifts. With every order, personal autographed letter from 
Gordon .Caulfeild, author, startling ““Tomorrow We'll All 


Be Geniuses.”’ Earrings 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FLORIDA GIFTS 
1111 Fourth Way Fort Myers, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
Hi 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


$3. Plus autographed book, $5. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 

} YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
) 

) 


4 

4 

i 

Publishers’ Week! oe Fag 3 ihould, and so do Send { 
for our free folder’ outlin! low cost subsidy Publishing 

service featuring author- -— 4+ -. 4 

bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. , 

{ 

( 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 

auton, let‘’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores. of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


(all copies printed 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


) 
) ( 
Promptly and Accurately ( 
20-lb. bond — Free ouben copy i 
55c per 1000 words 
( 
: 
) 





RUBY WATSON 
wi 


Freeman Apts. ington, Ind. 


-_swewewewee* 
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ATTENTION, BOOK WRITERS! 


Expert help with your novel, or non-fiction book, will 
smooth the road to success. My clients are selling. I 
edit, polish, correct, revise where revision is needed, and 
present your writings at their very best. Returned to you 
wpenetien, ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand 
: — - oo copy included. Terms may be arran; 

if desire 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 
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The Way to “30”—Cont’d from page 41 


himself before he decides on any one of the 

couple of dozen makes and types of sprayer 

on the market today. What am I going to 
spray? How much acreage do I have to spray? 

How often do I have to spray?” 

An article written around a theme on 
which there is no. controversy has an inher. 
ent weakness, but sometimes we can jack it 
up by asking this question. How will the 
reader be affected by the subject about 
which you are writing? This is the hook on 
which to hold the reader when your subject 
and theme are familiar. 


One of the leads I admire is an insidious 
one. Promise the reader a piece of informa- 
tion so new, so startling, so valuable, that he 
will be able to overwhelm other people with 
it when conversation lags at the office, at 
dinner, at a soiree. Imply that the informa- 
tion he’s going to get is something that few 
people know; that everyone should know. 
When you succeed, you are guilty of the 
most beautiful indirection in writing. The 
subtle hints you have planted will be picked 
up immediately and translated into the 
reader’s own language of the mind. And the 
language of a man’s mind is usually spoken 
by his ego. 

The April GENT contains a story, “Are 
Men Beasts,” by Janet Burgess, and the lead 
is a baited trap. 


“Tt is the purpose of this treatise not to 
expose all men . . . just 99.5% of them 
Through numerous hair-raising experiences, 
and by gathering first-hand reports from 
hapless and helpless friends, I have come to 
a particularly unsurprising conclusion: that 
all men (with the exception of that) 5% are 
primarily alike! The aforementioned .5% 
are as rare as the once famous pterodactyl, 
and if you are fortunate enough to have one 
(one of those men, not a pterodactyl) hold 
onto him for dear life.” The ego immedi- 
ately asserts itself and the reader desiring to 
find out if he belongs to the 99.5% or to the 
elite 0.5% goes on into the article. 


Sometimes the subject matter of your 
article solves a problem. In these instances 
you may have the rare opportunity to write 
an enigmatic lead. The pitfall is that if you 
state the problem in your lead, the reader 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


[] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


4-8 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. 
60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 


PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 


delivery. 
MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send jpostage please. 


Fast Service, 


ELLEN BROWN 


Fort Worth 5, Texas 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, inatruction; books, stories, a articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. typed wi hen ready. 
Free carbon on — Tt a a ss "oO $1. mses a thousand word 
average. Minimum 


A % “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San preasteae = to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 








Box 3082 

















1650 Broadway 





P.O. B. 1172 








may have a ready solution. In this case he 
may not bother to read your piece. Make 
your reader recognize the problem is com- 
plex but don’t make it too difficult—point 
the way to it, then when you’ve stimulated 
him to thoughts on the subject which con- 
cerns the problem, smash home the premise 
and solve the problem before he realizes 
that he’s been made the victim of a “lec. 
ture.” This is a difficult but positive escape 
when you find yourself with an assignment 
on a delicate subject. 

PAGEANT’S article, “We Do Live After 
Death,” by Catherine Marshall begins this 
way: 

“To believe in life after death—this is the 
need of every bereaved person. Some can 
accept immortality on faith. Others would like 


to believe; they hope it is true, but can get no 

further than hope.” 

The leads on personality articles are fairly 
easy to write. “I-knew-him-when” sort of 
introduction is usually good, also a lead 
paragraph which goes back in time and 
says something like: 

“Fourteen years ago Hiram Hesterbritch 
carried his lunch kettle to a little machine shop 
in a garage on a side street in Pittsburgh. But 
that kettle contained more than his salami sand- 
wiches—it contained a pad and a pencil. No 
one could have understood the figures Hiram 
jotted in the pad, but they were his future. 

“Today, twenty-six stories above that garage, 
Hiram sits in a plush office: The pad and 
pencil are gone, but on another floor hundreds 
of his adding machines rattle out totals which 
would fill millions of pads like the one Hiram 
carried in his lunch kettle, etc.” 

Now fill in the years which show Hiram’s 
rise from the garage to the twenty-sixth 
floor. 

What other leads could you use with 4 
personality article? 











CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 








RATES 


STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 


NOVELS—$1 .00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 


TV and RADIO PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 





22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
Characters e Your Story.... 4.00 

Elwoo 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 


earney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 


Se eee Rind Mace ws id's 75 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 
oodford 
a eee. 2.95 
Teeeeive, rer reer 4.00 
ill } abe} for Writers......... 3.00 
Pipetical Manual of Screen 4.00 
* o I OE Rae 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
Harral 
The Writer’s Craft. .........00: 4.95 
Birmingham 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.25 


R 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 





MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 


NI a hc Aaaig naan alee és 1.00 
The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
Wittenberg 
Where and few to Sell Your 
a sae ia ciend.io Wari 2.00 
1958 Writer’s Market .......... 4.50 
Mathieu @ Alvarez 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
Burack 
How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
Komrof 
The Living Novel ............... 4.50 
c 
Novel in the Making...... .... 3.00 
ara 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of Wrrrer’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 











WRITER’S BOOKS 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 


Manual of Copyright Practice. . . 6.50 
Nicholson 


ae 6.95 
Prgetionl Handbook of Better 
age pase Ra wedtwateweuee% 1.50 
olby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1,90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
lese 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
umb indexed .............. 6.75 
WRU TRIE 5h tid idacnncccks 3.75 


* SHORT STORY WRITING 

















Writing. for the Screen.......... 3.00 + ats 
Borenger wishing to learn more about Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 | their profession. You’re en- owery 
Bowen titled to return books for full Write the Short Short 
Wites = Hitien, The........ 4:50 cash refund within ten days pO eee re 4.00 
Writing to Sell................. 3.00 if not thoroughly satisfied. Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
edith ckiston 
Y reative Power............ 3.50 Writ Li ae 3.00 
our oe 'e Fower , PLA’ G Reid earn 
laywright at Work............ 3.50 ourselves........ I 
ARTICLE WRITING "Ven Draten pi a — eeaninas — 
How to Make $18,000 A Year CSSTE OR EUAYWERING......... . Writing M Fiction. ...... 3.50 
Free Lance wate SR oA 4.95 Niggli x lh i 
Farrar PLOTTING AND jcc Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
How to Write and Sell Basic Formulas of Fiction. ...... 3.00 ollett 
ty Bet rectentepenrs 3.50 Harris 
‘0 H 
Time Article Writing for ow {0 Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 TV AND RADIO 
o = So EEE re ee 3.95 ~~ pipcawsacabeineen 3.00 Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Techgigue in Article Writing.... $8.80 36 Dramatic Situations... 2.75 How to Write for Television... 250 
. ee 
Write for” Trade Journals. ....... 2.75 Writing: Advice and Devices... 3.75 a an 
Writing Non-Fiction........:... 3.50 ay ? Chayefsky = | , 
Campbell RE POEMS .-.-----00+0- 230 ¢ Television Plays for Writers... 3.95 
egi ‘ose 
JUVENILE WRITING POETRY AND VERSE 8 Television Plays for Writers... 5.00 
. An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 ee . 
Children’s Book Field.......... 550 com eelents si 3.99 Television Writing ............ 3.50 
Writing for Young Children.... 3.00 a aed yming Dictionary. 3. Tel evision Writing and Selli 6.50 
wis Selling. ... 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 “Poet's Handbook ==” _.. 5.00 _Roberts oa 
itney os . Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING First Principles of Verse........ 3.00 Seldes 
yer 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 4.75 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
Soder: vgen & @ O'Connell Wood 
Mery | ter’s Handbook..... 3.95 Wiles Light MI accxacacss 2.75 ae Doaies pean ebeeeesgesicsee 4.00 
Writing 1 Betective and Mystery Waiting & "Selling Greeting Card Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
PE Radxd uAGieeka de ncweee 3.50 erccsccvereccoccccccecs SD «© Euaw. 0p Welle Joles:........:.. 1 
"4 , eznick 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Payment of $............................ enclosed 
Name 
since Address 
City State 
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PRINTERS OF BOOKS 
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now 





A new economical ‘‘gang run’”’ 
to print your books and publications at lowest —~—* 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 

first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 

Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. ‘New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 
per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. O. Box 619 Oakdale, California 











POEMS WANTEDE 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 

Phon' Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, New York 1 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





SINGER SERVICE 





BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


ee s aed and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Weltlag for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Caneda 





















FREE! FREE! — Writi 
a salable short-short, Wall be toni ree of 









Our agency sells short-shorts for A... to $850 





There are almost as many as there are 
personalities. But here’s a tip: 

Dig for an anecdote which will personify 
the person; then use it for the lead. Is the 


person clever, sophisticated, sharp? If this 


is true then find an incident which proves 
it, and serve it up as your lead. 

How can you know if it’s any good? 

Here’s a check list. Does the incident take 
place in the sort of place likely to be fre- 
quented by the person? Is the company 
(preferably another celebrity) a likely com- 
panion? Is the dialogue worthy of your 
subject? Does the quip which ends the dia- 
logue personify your subject? If so, the 
reader will certainly be interested in know- 
ing how he got so clever or what he’s doing 
with his cleverness. 


What if your subject isn’t a smart boy 
or gal. 

He’s a square. 

But... 

Maybe he’s brave. 

Maybe he’s got a voice. 

Or a face. 

Or a body. 

Make your lead fit whatever she’s got— 
or he’s got, or is after. 

If the guy’s a farmer, put him on a farm 
with another farmer. Make him bright 
about killing grasshoppers or locusts. 

If the guy’s brave, put him in a war with 
other brave men. Make him brave in a 
situation which would scare hell out of the 
reader. 

Sometime when you’re doping off and 
looking for an amusing pastime, take five 
of your friends at random and write a lead 
paragraph about each of them. Then check 
the five to find out whether your reader 
would want to know more about them if 
more paragraphs followed. If you feel an in- 
clination to write more about any one of 
them, that’s the one for which you’ve prob- 
ably written a good lead. This kind of daily 
practice sharpens you up for the real thing. 








ng | the Short Short Story by Reber? Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITI a * 4 ret all, writers) which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, ae Agent, P. 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
by all means send them in for marke: a Se cate, va gomteaden on aes. 
ROBERT Ouent Osekri inst, Literary: Agent Jersey 





a > Sass a fiction. 
©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey _ 
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of expression. 


ter of homework, it 
arts of which much 
correspondence. 


While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 


Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Said 


“IT have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 
established and published author.” 


is one of the few 
can be taught by 


ow Much Is Your Income 
om Writing Increasing in 1958? 


Here’s How Palmer 
G juates Are Succeeding 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 
“After only half 


a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
. (to U. S. Camera). 
f : I then re-wrote it 

: fi s.24 and sold it to an- 
oth publication, and recently 
ada, ed it for a third. The success 









I | been having with my first 
con. \ercial writing has been due 
to t') > helpful supervision and en- 


cou: igement received from the 


Palives 


staff.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


eeva, | Sells One Story 
» * | to Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


‘*The Outer 
Limit” story sold 
first to Post, next to 
s CBS radio, then to 
* NBC-TV for “Rob- 
ert Montgomery Presents.” Doar 
writes: “After starting with Palmer 
I really learned what a short story 
is. My writing has improved; it’s 
easier, too.”—J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 







New Writer 
Sells Consistently 


“T know you'll be 
glad to hear that 
besides the short 
story and article I 
Louk & wrote you about, 
le I have since sold 
three more articles, a filler, and a 
poem and I have two articles on 
order I do attribute my recent 


) Succ. ses in large part to your 
| Cours 


i tical 
}4 wr er has to know and do in 
} order: 


because it is so very prac- 
It teaches exactly the things 


to sell and to sell consist- 
—Mrs. Jane Keith, Kansas 


Cansas. 


ently 
City 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? It may not 
be because you lack the talent necessary to be a big-money 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Per- 
haps you, like many Palmer students, need to acquire 
the better professional techniques which editors are look- 
ing for. This is the kind of results Palmer has been 
producing for over 40 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written manu- 
scripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are taking advantage 
of this present need and are selling more material at 
higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help you. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, T'V-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer: Typical lesson 
package of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments, plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” See for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. This may be the important turning point in 
your career. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


ie ROOT & 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-48 Approved 
, q | for Veterans 


The Art Hollywood 28, California 
Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 
1680 N. Sycamore 


of Writing 
E REE Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-48 


Salable 
Stories 

Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’* which explains how you help new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. 

Mr. | 

Mrs. } 

Miss } 


Address 













Palmer Institute of Authorship 


City State Pilica ania 


Veterons: check here. 


Zone 
Please print cleorly. 
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The Starting Gate 
100 Markets 1 Beomner 
The Fruit Of 
The Bittersweet 
By Ken Purd 
My Fiction Formula 
That worked for 1 fio 
Curtis 
4 picture story about th 


Fiction 


] 200 Short-Shorts 


Articles 


Authentic — Hamo: 


Features 


Markets r\ 


Cartoons 


The 1958 Writer's Yearbook will be on sale at all large newsstands on or »e- 


fore May Ist. Please reserve your copy now. Price 75c. Mail orders fil -d. 


PUBLISHED BY WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12TH STREET. CINCINNATI 10, OF IO 





